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IT’S CHESTERFIELD ba 
says LOIS JANUARY 
Stor of Stage and Screen 






ea fi st6RELP 
Yo" always Milder and Better-Tasting 


always Cooler-Smoking. .. that’s what makes Chesterfield 


the steady smoke of more smokers every day. You can count on 










Chesterfields to give you, day in and day out, more smoking pleasure 
than you ever had before ...So make your next pack Chesterfield and 


its right combination of the world’s finest cigarette tobaccos will go 


to work to give you all you want in a cigarette Lo: 
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AS YA WERE By John Patrick 


—AW-THEM SLANT-9 § - AS LONG AS “THOSE 
EYED JERKS ARE _JAUNDICED BABOONS ARE 
TOO LOW DOWN AIMING AT YOU THERE 
A AIN'T NOTHING TO 
WORRY ABOUT = "THIS 
COCONUT JUKE IS 
PROTECTION “TOO - 
“THE ONLY TIME fF 
I GET IN TROUR 
iS WHEN I'M 
STINKING SOBER 
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UY NG OY -THeyee A Bit 
Ul) 
4. 


UNDERSIZED BUT 
-THAT OLD {| I GOT FOUR 
DOPE MUST BE Db, OF ‘EM// 
Loco” as bs 
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WONDERS OF AMERICA 
Lrama tt Steel / 


nay Ov, ————= ut 3 ; THAT HEAT OF STEEL IS AROUND 
KNIGHTS HAVE 8,000 DEGREES pray 2 | IN RECENT LABORATORY 


BETTER ARMOR ae ‘ a 
THAN EVER, 4 } Z - Si : SMOKING BOWL” TESTS, 
| , PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 


CHUBBINS, AND ; 
; THE TEMPERATURE OF 


THIS 1S WHERE ; , 
IT BEGINS \ a ’ YOUR PIPE BEFORE g 
i We — Ce Ae DEGREES 
THAT'S /, +h hh , 
MOLTEN !RON, FR Be . " c ; 
READY FOR > WR a | i ‘ *s ( ; >0¢ - 4 
REFINING INTO BMS}: ie - 7) 1! h Fos RNING COOLER 
SS . s ‘ , es A ee \ on Peewee 


THAN THE AVERAGE OF 
THE 30 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST-SELLING 
BRANDS TESTED— 


COOLEST OF ALL! 





























THAT GUN IN THE HEATING PIT ee | yOu BET WE GO FOR Y YOU CAN AFFORD ¥ 
CAN SINK A BATTLESHIP : at eee) See Ny PRINCE ALBERT— € ALL YOU WANT OF & 

- , mk \ ECONOMICAL 

S y PRINCE ALBERT. 
NY =PRA. TOBACCO TASTES & ITS THE BRAND @ 
> RICHER WITHOUT <f OF NO WASTE IN F 
ANY HARSHNESS —] ‘MAKINS’ SMOKES, 4 

AND PA'S CRIMP _& TOO- NO SPILLING 





l JACKET SO THE : DOES IT, EH? 
RIFLING WILL ' ae, WE NOBODY KNOWS 
4 Wien S, tHe Benerits § 

Y OF COOLNESS 
BETTER THANA © 





PRINCE ALBERT 
RATES AN EXTRA 


LL ON THE ORUMS 
og ‘MAKIN'S SMOKES, 
TOO. WHERE COULO | 
EINO FASTER, omy i 
wiRLIN WITH > aul i 
anaGune oR WASTE? Vill [||| 76 Aarrowae 
E FOR THE NATIONAL jij Hi SOY SHOKE 
‘a joy SMOKE! 


LONG BURNING PIPE' AND 
folly |i ae -snge)-) (awe) 


70 fine roll-your-own 50 pipefuls of fragrant 
cigarettes in every tobacco in every 


handy tin of Prince Albert handy tin of Prince Albert 
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LOOK CLOSE! The 
yardstick says new inches 
have been added! She's 
bigger, better! Some- 
thing new's been added 
to Old Golds, too... 
that brings you new, 
finer flavor. 





Something NEW 











* has been added! 
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*ie’s Latakia! 

(La-ta-kee’-a) a flavorful East- 
ern Mediterranean tobacco. 
Added as a “seasoning” in 
Old Golds, it now brings 
smokers a new, always de- 
lightful cigarette taste 








Gelf Pro ranks Old Golds ‘ 
= P. Lorillard Company, 
Says Bruce Heatly, Echo Lake founded 1760— 


4 
Country Club, N. J.: “New Old 4 yy blenders of fine 

a a ed J = R tobaccos since George 
Gold's smoking performance j Washington's day. 
finer taste—makes them with \ 
me, first among cigarettes. New 
Old Golds have ¢/ass.”” 4 








New York Hostess Praises 
Increasing thousands agree with 
Mrs. Mason Britton of N. Y. 
that ““Cld Golds have a fresh, 
delightful flavor now that some- 
thing new has been added!”’ Try 
them and see! 
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THE DEVIL DOGS OF WAKE 
By H. I. PHmuips 
New York Sun 
December 31, 1941 
# 
'Midst the stirring tales of vaior 
And the memories that last 
umed in U. S. song and story 
1 our land’s historic past 
pn with Bunker Hill and Concord, 
minenee the deed will take, 
Of the Leatherneck defenders 
On the little isle of Wake. 


= IT. 
Lexington and Saratoga, 
Brandywine, the Alamo. ... 
These are names to speed the heartbeat 
And to keep the faith aglow; 
San Juan Hill and Chateau Thierry 
Helped great history to make, 
And in that unstained tradition 
Stands the epic tale of Wake. 
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IIl. 
Just a handful of defenders 
On a far Pacifie isle, 
Cut from every chance of succor 
By a blow in true Jap style 
Stripped of most of their equipment 
By a ghoulish tricker’s punch 
Th the Leathernecks stood proving 


They’re the 





country’s toughest bunch. 


a¥e 
With but four patched planes to work with 
© As the foe came storming in, 


Devereux’s beleaguered serappers 
Fought, and bade ’em ‘‘Come again!’ 

When the Japs in waves came blasting, 
And they seemed a certain bet, 


Well, the Devil Dogs dispersed ’em 
With a biting ‘‘ Not just yet!’’ 


Vs 
With no ramparts still remaining 
And no post or wall upright, 
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There they stuck it out and showed us 
What’s a really first-class fight; 
sack ... still back ... the foe came roar 

ing 
Using war planes by the score, 
While the Leathernecks outfought ’em 
With a little fleet of four! 

VI. 

YOU’d have thought ’em rather busy 
Somewhat occupied, I think 
But then, just for recreation, 
They found time some ships to sink; 
YOU’d have figured they were harried 
That they’d quite enough to do 
But between those airplane battles 
They would pot a boat or two. 


VII. 
One destroyer and a cruiser 
They sent under in the bout, 
And a sub that stuck its nose in 
Got the ‘‘eight-nine-ten and out!’’ 
Then when other warships gathered 
Just to verify the score, 
The Marines would up and paste ’em 
With a cheery ‘‘ Any more?’’ 


VIII. 
Fourteen days it took the Jappies 
To erush low the valiant band, 
And it cost ’em losses greater 
Than in vast engagements grand... . 
Well, they’re captured, but for ages 
Bright the memory will blaze 
Of the Devil Dogs of Devereux 
And of Wake’s fourtee1 day s! 


SEMPER FIDELIS 
By MicHAEL BARKER 
Alive in a hell that once was Wake, 
The United States Marines 
Carry a Flag, and a Cause, and a gun, 
And a fight beyond their means. 
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By Talburt 


LAM 


They wipe the sweat from streaming brows, 
And doubt from their founding hearts. 

A lookout growls: ‘‘The Japs again!’’ 
And again the battle starts. 


His helmet’s shadow euts the jaw 
Of the soldier, unafraid, 

As he hunches forward, minding not 
The bullets’ serenade. 


An order barked! Alert he bounds 
Across the burning sands, 

Hate of the treacherous in his heart, 
And a rifle in his hands. 


Beside him a buddy spins—and drops 
Without a grunt of pain; 

With only a smile, as a nerveless hand 
Covers a spreading stain, 


He leaps ahead; his thoughts are raw 
3ehind his burning gaze: 

I’ll get one for you, leather-neck, 
If it takes me all my days. 


Now! just ahead he sees the foe. 
A landing on the beach! 

His heart wells up as he feels his gun 
Grow hot around the breach. 


They close in fast. He knows Fate’s kiss 
As a bullet nips his cheek. 

His grin is death as under his steel 
A slant-eyed Jap grows weak. 


Against the charge of the fighting Yanks 
It matters not how few 

The Japs, with water in their veins, 
Lost courage, quit, withdrew. 


A thin, firm line of khaki 
Leans against the sea 
Blood and Yankee do ol die 
Have kept Wake Island free! 


Old Glory against a setting sun; 
The mournful eall of ‘*‘ Taps.’ 
Semper Fidelis; and comes the call: 
**SEND US SOME MORE JAPS.’’ 


c 


is - £ 'me oe 
Wolke Toland —— » J 





From the halls of Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli. 
We fight our countrys battles onthe land as on the sea 
Te the army and the navy ever gaze on heavens Scenes, 
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They will find the stredts are Quarded by United States Marines 
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Hshyoor \halhebs 

‘ trom rhe Blarnayan aud 
ccrecy shed thd Whine ineic yp ’ te 
‘ d_hit 


eug tu fayu fs fd yitten yyotes 
fie f \ 
enoryous 
s of the 
I my or vel 


ns, ( ten Vers 
of intérmittent warfhfe in China V3 


aidiers /] 


is om 


knows the husines dt var, the small 
tricks of survival, the hard work, the 
eunt the nien Tre o \ ry 

The Japaness giting man is short 
stocky, to In sever sé mut of ten 
he s hor r he ea ina vorks in 
the ( st of his 1 l He has at 
lenat primary s nn) nin \t vent, 
he is put through a 1 gorous physical ex 


amination and, together with 149,999 other 
vouths, is picked for two vears of com 
pulsory military service As in Russia, 
the barracks are a school. There the youth 
vezh training in 


ilso a mental bath in tl 


Is given not only a thor 


war-making but 


philosophy of military fascism. For 
suceessive davs his offi ers feed him wit 


a curious compound of Emperor-worship, 


state-socialist ideas, feudal chivalry and 


faith in Japan's mission to rule the world 





obedience 


He is taught 


to his imn 


unquestioning 


ediate superiors—the intensely 


t These 


jingoistic heutenants and captains 
perial expan 


officers dream of 


sion in which every man of resolution is 


issured of advancement These doctrines 


ire inculeated upon the great mass of the 


soldiery, already accustomed to blaming 


e super-trusts for the farmer’s woes 
The seeds of mi itary fascism fall on fer 
e grounds 


The Japanese soldier is a slave to dis- 


cipline. Breaches occur only with the 
blessing of the “younger officers,” and 
these misdeeds do not affect the ultimate 
valty é itarv efficiency of the 
J ines rt? ichine 

Ir retior inder stress, in contact wit! 
ther mer nd officers, the Jap soldier 
as displaved exemplary discipline It 

ld not he erwise, for the slightest 
niraction f army discipline are met 









Here is the story of Japanese-American relations and the 


we! speed) na 


Vlov& te \ eontro Ny nd { the 


A Wey gt tary meddling in_ political 
yh 

Ny conNatat ce 
thety immedi: 
MOxhant shortcoming—a glar 


Initiative in 


] | 
pendence of ie so 


ite superiors has 


lieys\upor 


cer Trained in the philos 

obecNance to his officers, 
es his @atire reliance upon 
battalion \ommander. Con- 





his\} wpm produced a 
typa)of officer his daring, 
courage and ality, the Japanese officer 
stands hig! A the Russian army, the 
issioned And the junior officers of 
Japan are well tr¥ined and capable. Ac- 
cording to Oecidenfl standards they are 
so unsentimental. \\ , 


noneoml 


The Japanese infattrv organization is 
vedys of experience in 
oWginated in other 
that 
varied 


the result of many 
applving ideas that 


ab'ishment 





armies to a military e 


is constantly engaged in Wxtremelv 


warfare \ 

Sinee 1932 the Janane&e have been 
steadily engaged wit} enemits who range 
from irregular, disorganized bandits to 


ICA'S 


highly mechanized first-line troops 

During this period Japan has let lit- 
advances in 
unnoticed. 
infantry has 


tle of the foreign weapons 


More- 
eon- 


' 


and equipmen 


pass 


over, the Japanese 


stantly eX mented with and tested 
foreign schemes of organization and fune 


result 


has adopted the 


ming ne is l 
present platoon organization. It is sig 
! int that this platoon organization, 
ifter me ng the severe test of employ 
slate } . i 
el n I ! ) ostiiities, has remained 
rtually in inged for the past two 
vears 


Japanese infantrv organization is based 


m the theorv that the infantrv’s mission 


is to close with the enemy as soon as 
with the bayonet 
infantry relies 
shock ac 


Conse 


vossible and destroy 
To achieve this result the 
ovement, and 


upon surprise, 


Te 
ion, and is armed accordingly 


quently, there are no weapons in the 


story of Nipponese ordnance, the combined work of four 
staff members, Walter W. Hitesman, Jr., James N. 
Wright, Franklin Cooke and Hope Lumpkin. It is an at- 
tempt to present the background of our conflict with 
Japan and to give, as far as is known, a description of the 
Japanese weapons, platoon organization and tactics. In- 
cluded is the story of the Japanese soldier, his back- 
~ ground, training, teaching and experience. 


Japanese rifle platoon that cannot 


irried at a run by the individual, and 
this is also true for the rifle company 
The general structure of the rifle pla- 


varv materially either in 


toon does not 


peace or war. The number of platoons 


company may 


n the rifle vary from one 


to three, depending upon special cireum- 
stances 
‘ 


The Japanese rifle platoon consists of 


l 
i 


one heuter int or warrant omecer as pla- 


toon leader, three non-commissioned of- 


ficers who are available for assignment 
s group leaders, and about forty privates 
‘he platoon is armed with light 
machine guns, two heavy-grenade-throw- 
rifles. At times the 
men are furnished hand grenades in ad- 
their equipment. For 
convenience in diseipli- 
nary matters, recreation, guard duty, and 
the like, the men are assigned to groups 
of about twenty men each ealled hans, but 
this grouping has no connection with tae- 


a 
| three 


ers, and about forty 


normal 
administration, 


dition to 


ties. 

For combat the platoon is divided into 
five groups of eight men each; three of 
the groups are equipped with a light ma- 
chine gun in addition to their allotment 
of rifles, and one group is provided with 


TASK 


two heavy grenade-throwers. During the 
approach march the platoon usually 
splits into these five groups, each group 
being led by a designated private. The 
light machine gun form 
the first wave while the rifle and heavy 
grenade-thrower groups follow as a see- 
ond wave. The platoon leader, the three 
noncommissioned officers and one or two 
runners usually take station 
near the center of the forma- 
command unit. However, for 
the attack the platoon leader usually 
reinforces one or more of the light ma- 
chine gun groups of the first wave with 
those riflemen of the fourth and fifth 
groups who remain after he has assigned 





three groups 


selected 
somew hat 


tion as a 


runners or scouts. 

The platoon leader normally assigns 
a noncommissioned officer to lead each 
of the groups committed to action. He 
keeps the two grenade-throwers with 
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then ssistants close to his own po- 
sition and thus forms a supporting sec 
ond wave eapable of delivering high 
angle fire to assist the advance. Conse- 
uently, during an attack, the Jap rifle 
av be considered to be com- 
first wave of three light ma 


} ’ 
squads, plus the allotment of 


¢! t ‘ 
wiflemen supported bv ai second wave 
w! : crenade throwing mortal 


[he squads will vary in strength 
from four to twelve men each, each ma 
chine gun squad being led by a_non- 
ssioned officer, while the grenade 


s directly led by the platoon 


lead But it must be borne in mind 
that the attacking platoon has flexibility 
enough to permit employment in any 
val tions 

In the home regiments the platoon is 


composed of personnel of the three eats 


gories Which make up the Japanes 
army: the permanent officers and war 
rant officers, the semi-permanent non 
commissioned officers, and the transient 
conseripted privates The heutenant o 
warrant officer platoon leader is almost 
without exception a well-trained junior 
officer, who by thorough preparation and 
plenty I training has been given an ple 
opportunity to acquire proficiency in the 
performance of his field duties 

The semi-permanent non-commussione: 


’ } } 
officers ire specially selected trom the 


JAP TROOPS, ENTRENCHED during the 
China war, await the signal to advance, 
right. (Acme.) Below—Members of the 
Japanese Naval Corps, which correspond to 
the Marines in the United States armed 
forces, during a landing operation in China. 


(Press Assn. Photo.) 




























































AMERICAN TROOPS EQUIPPED with the new style steel helmet man a 37-mm. gun. CAMOUFLAGE AND SAND-BAG agaey servic 
(Army Signal Corps.) pets protect these American mechanicfrmy Air 


regular draftees and after a year in the CONSCRIPTS RECEIVE TWO the soldier’s time is spent in learning to 
— " _ es of oy —_ zat | YEARS’ TRAINING carry out his combat duties. After as- { 


signment to the reserve, adequate refresher 


some respects resemble West Point. After The privates who form the bulk of the training is periodically provided, and the F 
t} ne-vear course these men are gradu platoon are conscripts chosen for service personnel is always eapable and _ well , 
ited and returned to their regiments as by examination and lot. rhey receive two trained. 
rporals, Upo ompleting two years years of intensive training which teaches The training of the Japanese infantry- » ( 
n the grade of corporal they are either hem to fight with the bayonet, fire the man is always practical from start to ( 
promoted to sergeant or assigned to the rifle and learn other infantry weapons, finish. Every phase has direct bearing i 
reserve Su y sergeants are re ind perform all the combat missions ipon the ultimate object of gaining suc ! 
quired to be promoted to staff sergeant which might be demanded of them. Inas cess in battle. For example, in learning ’ 
within eight years or enter the reserve uch as there is neither special duty nor to shoot, the soldier fires only a few shots t 
Hlence the active non-commissioned offi nor ilitary police work to intertere at a standard target to determine the a 
eers are voung and the NCO supplv of with training, beeause all such work is aiming point or, as we say, the zero, of his V 
the reserve is constantly augmented wit! performed by civilians attached to the rifle. After this preliminary targeting, U 
well-trained, experienced met tary establishment, every minute of all fire is directed at life-size silhouettes 0 
d 


FORERUNNER OF THE invasion of Luzon is this dawn Jap landing party at Bias Bay, JAP “NANBU” ENGINEER detachmen approa 
South China. ( Acme.) hits the dirt as Chinese long-range guns shel (Acme 


3AG mey service a fighter plane in the open. 


chanicfrmy Air Corps.) 


chmen 
ns shel 





n ainly In the eourse o! econ bat problen = 
The soldier goes through all rifle prac 
tice accoutered in full field equipment. 
Sights are not blackened nor are there 
any other special aids not common to the 
use of the weapon in combat. 

This spirit of practicality prevails in 
other training as well. For instance, bay 
onet training consists chiefly of individual 
and group contests in which padded an 
nor, masks, and wooden guns are used 
There is very little close order drill, but 
there are plenty of practical problems, 
and almost endless marching and maneu- 
vering. Training is not confined to sched- 
uled hours and takes place almost 
often during the night as during the 
daytime. As a result the Jap infantry 


approaching Nippon shock troops in China 


(Acme.) 
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(Army Signal Corps.) 


man is not merely a_ well-drilled “sol- 
dier” but a thoroughly trained fighter. 
The Japs are prone to play down the 
effectiveness of the firepower of the pla- 
toon during the “advance by fire and 
movement stage of the attack.” Conse 
quently they over-emphasize movement 
and rashness as well as the necessity for 
depending for fire support on _ other 
sources. Moreover, they rely almost en- 
tirely upon the light machine gun and 
the grenade thrower for this type of fire- 
power, and look upon their rifles as suit- 
able only for the engagement of casual 
targets. Nonetheless, they are in accord 
with the American idea of having each 
man take part as an individual in the 
tinal attack rather than being indirectly 


BAYONETS FORWARD AND all wearing gas masks, a Japanese landing unit hugs a’ 





HUGE 14-INCH COAST artillery roars defiance to possible landings on American soil. 


engaged as a member of a team or as 
an assistant to someone. 


EMPHASIZE SWIFT 
MOVEMENT 


The Japanese also avoid rigid forma- 
tions, and even shy away from attempts 
to maintain liaison between small units, 
although they enjoy a very effective and 
simple command system that is beauti- 
fully adapted to open warfare. 

Although Japanese tactics emphasize 
surprise, swift movement, and wide en- 
velopment, neither the platoon nor its 
groups are used for other than very local 
enveloping movements, except in very 


shattered wall for shelter as it advances. ( Acme.) 
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favorable circumstances. As a rule, pla- 
toons fill gaps or reinforce the attacking 
wave. Companies are the smallest units 
employed for wide envelopment, although 
the use of the battalion for this purpose 
is more customary. 

The Japanese do not use our scout sys- 
tem; instead they send forward reconnais- 
sSance patrols who send back messages and 
ruides and do not tay to maintain con- 
Rather than emplov a 


tinuous contact 
squad or like-sized unit as the point of an 
advance guard, the Japs seldom use less 
than a platoon and this is always led by 
an officer and is usually reinforced by 
antitank and battalion guns They in- 
variably use the platoon as the smallest 
outguard of the outpost and the platoon 
habitually posts double sentries as ob- 
servers. It is very unusual to detach cos- 

sack posts or sentry squads 
The Japanese do not try to develop 
unit consciousness in any unit smaller 
than the platoon, and play down the 
sense of platoon “spirit” to an extent 
that assures realization that the platoon 
is but part of the company Even com- 
pany spirit is carefully limited, and al- 
though inter company competitions are 
permitted every effort is made to = dis- 
courage inter-company rivalry. On the 
other hand, however, every effort is made 
| v of the 


to stress the spirit of solidart 


regiment. 


TANK FIGHTER 
DETACHMENTS 


With the intensive and direct combat 
training given to the Nipponese soldier 
it is no surprise to find that the reply 
of Jap foot troops to a tank attack is a 
direct return assault. 

The Jap master minds believe calm 
nerves are what infantry must have when 
tanks are attacking. If their job of eam- 
ouflage and concealment is well done, the 
tanks of the enemy may not see them 
at all. Then the infantry ean go ahead 
with its mission. The infantry must be 
able to recognize at a glanee the weak 
points of the enemy’s tanks and its anti- 
tank weapons must go into action on their 
own whenever they need to. 


Observation and reconnaissance are 


vital in antitank seenrity. Observers 
must see to it that there ean be no sur- 
prise by hostile tanks. The distance at 
which a tank ean be recognized depends 
upon the weather and the ground. In 
clear weather it is possible to see a me- 
dium tank with the naked eve at 1.500 
yards, but the tank is only visible at 1.200 
vards in murky weather. At night, of 
course, the ear replaces the eve 

Rifles and machine guns eannot pene- 
trate tanks. Nevertheless, the operations 
at Shanghai showed that these weapons 
mav be effective against tank crews. if 
imed at the eve slits of the tanks. But 
it takes the full eoneentrated fire of at 
least a section for every tank. The best 





Top—JAP ADVANCE PARTY. (Acme.) 
Lower—Entering a shattered village in 
China. (Press Assn.) Lower left—Light 
machine-gun atop freight train. (Acme.) 
Right—Jap squad waits till grenade throwers 
have cleared path before advancing. ( Acme.) 


























JAPS USED THESE long range bombers of the Naval Command in the first surprise 
attack on American territory. (Press Assn.) 


way is to make a surprise assault at 
some place where the ground forees the 
tank to slow down. 

Most Jap rifle companies include a spe 
cial section containing five pairs of tank 
fighters. Machine gun and heavy weapon 
units organize similar, though smaller, 
Whenever necessary, all 
a battalion are combined 


detachments 
tank fighters ir 
under the battalion commander 


There are three means utilized by the 
Jap tank fighters in assaulting a tank: 

The tank fighters craw] toward the tank 
under cover, until within the dead space 
of the tank weapons. Then they throw 
their mines, which have a long string, 
about fifteen feet in front of the tank and 
with the string pull it squarely under 
the track 


TANK FIGHTERS 
MOVE IN PAIRS 


Several pairs of tank fighters move 
under cover and put a number of mines 
in front of the tank so that it must be 
driven over one of them. 

A number of mines can be fastened, a 
foot apart, to a 150-foot line. Two men 
conceal themselves with this chain of mines 
and draw the mines across the path of the 
tank as it approaches. 

Smoke, lime, mud and the like are also 
used to interfere temporarily with the 
operations of a tank A smoke hand 
grenade, tied to an equally heavy weight 
by a cord, can be thrown against the 
gun barrels or antennae of a tank. The 
cord will wrap itself around the object, 
and then the smoke cloud will show troops 
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in the general area where the tank moves. 
Paper bags filled with lime or mud can 
be thrown at the eye slits to close them or 
blind crew. Tank fighters are trained at 
this kind of assault. 

If none of these measures work, the 
tank fighters attack directly by jumping 
on the tank, usually from the rear, and 
damaging the guns or the turret by us- 
ing picks. They also fire on the crew 
through openings with their pistols. None 
of these kinds of assault are feasible, 
however, unless their friendly infantry 
can neutralize the infantry following the 
tank. 

Japanese tank fighters have proven 
themselves highly proficient against iso- 
lated tank attacks, although their worth 
in a concentrated attack in force is ques- 
tionable. 

The army has always ruled Japan. For 
something like 1,200 years the little yel- 
low men of the Pacifie have existed un- 
der a military dictatorship. Japan has a 
tremendous army, and keeping that army 
supplied represents a terrific organization 
problem, but canny Japanese have solved 
it well. Japan’s army has suffered little 
of what happened to Italy’s in its strug- 
gles to invade Ethiopa, Spain, Greece. 

The China “Incident” force is well-fed, 
clean uniformed, about as completely 
equipped as that of any belligerent today. 
Much of its material is old-fashioned, con- 
servative in design; what it lacks in latest 
improvements it makes up in plentiful 
quantity; consistency of model eases prob- 
lems of supply and cuts down difficulties 
of servicing in the field. 

Many Japanese weapons, like many of 
their concepts of how to fight a war, hark 
back to earlier German thought. Rifles, 


automatie pistols, artillery, organization 
and tacties of the army itself betray in- 
fluence of German military instructors. 
Now almost a poll-parrot copy of Der 
Fuhrer’s, Japanese fighting forces are effi- 
cient, deadly, rate in ability, man for man, 
with those of average European armies. 

The Jap soldier in China is paid ten 
yen, about $4.60 a month. Home to his 
family go 8 of them, $1.60 is deducted for 
his compulsory savings account. The rest 
he may keep. 


CARRIES 60 POUNDS 
OF EQUIPMENT 


His personal equipment is simple, prac- 
tical. Fully supplied with ammunition, 
rations, the load he carries weighs about 
60-lbs. His helmet is a neat 24,-lb. af- 
fair, painted tan, high-crowned for pro- 
tection against shrapnel, glancing bullets. 
No heavier than our own trench helmet, 
it is easily punched by squarely-aimed 
Chinese Mauser bullets, has on its brow 
a star insignia, inconspicuously tan like 
the body of the helmet, so sharp-eyed 
Chinese cannot use it as an aiming mark. 
Often they wear it bonnet-fashion, straps 
tied under chin, with a padded-cloth in- 
ner helmet to keep out the biting North 
China cold. Commonly used in field is 
a coarse net over helmet to hold leaves, 
twigs as camouflage. 

Uniforms are tan, except Marines, sail- 
ors in conventional blue and white. In 
North China and Manchukuo, big warm 
coats of Australian wool, fur cap-linings 
supplement blouse and breeches of infan- 
try. Bayonet belt, cartridge-boxes are of 
heavy, well-tanned leather. Wrap _ leg- 
gings, big hobnailed shoes complete the 
outfit. 

On the Japanese theory that the mis- 
sion of infantry is to close with enemy as 
quickly as possible, finish him off with 
bayonet, the platoon is armed only with 
weapons which can be carried at a run. 
Regular issue are three light machine 
guns, two heavy grenade throwers, a 
rifle to each man. Hand grenades of the 
potato-masher variety are deled out un- 
der some cireumstances. Heuvier infan- 
try accompanying weapons: big machine 
guns, 70-mm. and 75-mm. field guns, mor- 
tars, antitank guns are a part of every 
infantry regiment, serve to support, pro- 
tect small infantry units armed with the 
lighter weapons. 

Rifles, carbines, machine guns are of 
6.5-mm. (.256-in.) caliber, fire the same 
cartridge, which looks like our obsolete 
6-mm. Lee-Navy. Fairly recent adoption 
(pre-1929) is 139-gr. flat-base spitzer 
bullet, carried in the rifle at almost 2,700- 
ft. a second before the 33-gr. nitro-cel- 
lulose powder charge. 

Previous bullet had round nose, was 
24-grs. heavier, .02-in. longer than pres- 
ent bullet, 300-ft. a second slower at the 
muzzle. Cartridges are earried five to a 
straight Mauser-type clip, issued plenti- 
fully despite copper, tin shortages. Big 
hoost to waning Japanese copper suppiy 
were 8,000,000 1-sen pieces pulled out of 
cireulation last year, probably replaced 
with aluminum sl<gs. 
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Tne Army’s old-fashioned Ariskas 
(Mein 38’s) are favorite Japanese rifles. 
First issued in 1905 (38th year of the 
Meiji era) they have changed little in the 
interim, are as good as most out-of-date 
versions of the tried and true Mauser 
holt-action design. Shortcomings are the 
clumsy bolt-head safety, equally clumsy 
straight bolt handle, lack of magazine 
ut-off, rear sight without windage or 
drift compensation. Reasonably accurate 
to 600-yds., they have slight recoil to 
bother the little men who use them. Unique 
feature 1S the sliding bolt eover, which 
protects working parts of the rifle from 
mud and dirt, gives it a heavy, unhandy 
appearance belied by its actual weight 
(10-lbs., 2-oz. with bayonet). Rear sight 
leaf is of conventional design, calibrated 
from 400 to 2,400-meters in jumps of 100; 
sights themselves are ordinary barleycorn 
and inverted-V. Pennywise Japanese 
economize on wood for buttstocks, make 
them in two pieces, shaped from a blank 
half as deep as that necessary for a one- 
piece stock. 


Japanese use their rifle sling only to 
earry the arm. Firing prone, Nipponese 
soldiers grasp weapon with left hand just 
ahead of the trigger guard, aim un- 
steadily with the sling hanging loose. 
Rapid fire as we know it is virtually im- 
possible with the Arisaka: slack sling and 
action cocking on the closing thrust of the 
bolt make it far too diffieult for Japan’s 
bespectacled little fighters to keep the 
rifle on their shoulders while operating 
the bolt. 

The model-1911 Arisaka carbine differs 
from the long rifle only in length, is popu- 
lar with artillery, cavalry units. Also 
armed with it (or an earlier model with- 
out handguard) are some 1,500 island 
gendarmes, headquartered in Korea, For- 
mosa and the Kwangtung Territory. 

Far more modern than her carbines and 
rifles is Japan’s trim model-1925 Nambu 
automatic pistol. A German inspired de- 
sign, outwardly patterned after the Luger- 
Parabellum, it is issued in two ealibers: 
8-mm., 8-round capacity to noncoms.; 7- 
mm., 7-round to officers. Made in Japan, 
it is best finished, most practical Japa- 
nese small arm. Like the Colt .45 it ean 
be entirely dismounted without the use 
of tools, consists of almost as few parts 
but weighs less (1.98-lb.)}. The 8-mm. 
bullet weighs 102-g¢rs., is of hardened lead; 
muzzle velocity is just over 950-ft. a sec- 
ond. 

In both types, the pistol has a grip 
safety on the front of the handle be- 
neath the trigger guard; the rear sight 
is adjustable for range. Two forms of 
holster are issued; one, heavy leather of 
ordinary pattern; the other ean be at- 
tached to the pistol as a shoulder-stock. 
Made just long enough to earry the pis- 
tol, it has a telescoping section which can 
be pulled out far enough to make length 
correct for use as a stock. 

Japanese cavalry carry a Smith & 
Wesson type revolver manufactured in 
Japan. It also is issued to various com- 
ponents of the Japanese island police 
forces: State Police; Military Gendar- 
merie; Korea and Kwangtung Territory 
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AMERICAN FIGHTER PILOT signals the all clear before jerking his Airacobra upstairs 
to meet the sons of the Rising Sun. (Army Signal Corps.) 


Police; Police of the Mandated Islands 
and regular gendarmerie. 

Japan is hard to understand—so hard 
that few white men ever really do. One 
of the things most difficult for the Occi- 
dental mind is the emphasis placed on use 
of bayonets and swords by the Japanese. 
Never a nation of rifle shooters, they con- 
sider the bayonet the most essential part 
of the weapon, are taught to indulge 
in bayonet sticking whenever they can 
close with enemy. Their 14-0z.; 15%-in., 
bladed knife-bayonet resembles not at all 
the fine old swords of the Samurai, is a 
rough, sturdy, efficient product of the 
20th Century manufacturing methods. Al- 
most invariably, the Japanese soldier car- 
ries his rifle with bayonet fixed. 


OFFICERS WIELD 
HEAVY SWORDS 


Officers carry big, heavy swords, con- 
sider them no mere badge of rank, use 
them skilfully whenever opportunity of- 
fers. Some of cavalry saber type, others 
like the classic single-edged blades of Ja- 
pan’s feudal era, will slice a handker- 
chief in mid-air, part a man’s body from 
collar-bone to waist in a single clean slash. 
Tokyo’s swordmakers, until the “China in- 
cident” the remnants of a vanishing pro- 
fession, are riding the crest of a boom, 
swamped with orders from Nippon’s west- 
bound fighters. 

In combat the Japanese infantry pla- 
toon is normally divided into five 8-mzan 
groups; three of them are armed with 
the model-1922 Nambu light (22%%4-lb.) 
machine gun. Air-cooled, gas operated, 
it is remarkably easy to shoot, as easy 
to loat. The 6.5-mm. rifle ammunition 


is fed in ordinary 5-round straight Mauser 
type clips, develops better than 2,150-ft. 
a second through the 19.1-in. barre]. As 
many as six full clips can be loaded at 
a time by placing them in a hopper-like 
arrangement leading into the receiver; 
the gun may be so loaded even while it 
is firing. It is accurate to at least 600- 
yds., rate of fire is 450-rounds a minute. 
No means of adjusting speed of fire is 
provided. 

An odd high-comb buttstock, some- 
thing like that of our Tommy gun, gives 
the weapon a peculiar appearance, height- 
ened by thick cooling rings on the bar- 
rel. Bipod legs near the muzzle are per- 
manently attached, make up only a pound 
of the gun’s total weight. 

This is the weapon that does the heavy 
work in almost any Japanese infantry 
attack. Three light machine gun squads 
form the first offensive wave of the pla- 
toon, followed by two grenade thrower 
squads as the second wave. Some riflemen 
normally are assigned to reinforce the 
first groups; the balance remain to as- 
sist the grenade-thrower units, whose high- 
angle fire acts to cover advances of light 
machine gunners. 

The Nambu is commonly used on mo- 
toreyele sideears, employed for city and 
road patrol and by scouting parties. 
“long with heavier machine guns, it also 
is used on a special mount for anti- 
aircraft defense. 

Regular Japanese heavy machine gun 
is a 1914 Hotehkiss type, gas operated 
and air-cooled. Issued 8 to a machine gun 
company, it is supposedly useful fer di- 
rected fire to 1,2)0-meters, for indirect 
barrage fire for another 1,000. Our own 
experience with the 150-gr. flat-base bul- 
let in the Springfield suggests that ef- 
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USE U. S. STYLE MORTAR 


Ile renel rtars used bv the Japa- 
est , 72-mm. model 1922, and gradu 
eplacing t. their new Sl-mm 

s kes- Bran . der eal with the 
Stokes-Brandt of our own Army. The 
72-m1 weighs 116-lbs., fires a 4.7-lb 
projectile at 480-ft. a seeond, is good for 
neariv a lie range The heavier Stokes 


Brandt with its 7.1-lb. shell is capable of 


better than 2-mi.; can lo big 14.3- 


lb. bomb as far as a mile-and-a-quarter. 
Muzzle velocity of the lighter S8l-mm. 
pro je tile ls 650 tt. a second 

rhe Japanese Army has nothing that 
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combines uses in dual-purpose 





intitank infantry-accompanying arms 
Lightest is their 37-mm. model-1922 in- 
fanti u With an extreme range of 


ibout 5-mi. it casts a 1.43-lb. explosive 
shell through its 42-in. barrel at a muz- 
‘le velocity of nearly 1,500-ft. a second 
lhe gun weighs only 90-lbs., has a lateral 
traverse of 12 degrees, vertical from 
minus 30 degrees to plus 35 degrees. With 
practically no Chinese tank forees to wor- 
ry about, Japanese antitank guns are yet 
relatively untried, have seen heavy duty 
only in their eapacity as light infantry 
supporting weapons. 

Japan's neat little 70-mm. model 1922 
infantry guns are much in evidence on the 
China fronts, are (excepting 37’s) easiest 


o handle, most mobile of Japanese light 


arti ery Short barreled, high wheeled, 
thev have some characteristics of light 
howitzer, cast their 8.8-lb. projectiles in 
high ares to a maximum of less than 2- 
mi. Entire weight of gun and carriage is 
ess than 400-lbs. Low rate of fire makes 
them unsuited for antitank use except in a 
pinch. 

Japan spends about $75,000 apiece on 
her big tanks, turns out affairs closely 
tanks. 
Hleavies are armed with 3-in., 37-mm. 
guns, Nambu light machine guns used 


resembling some of our U. S. 


LIGHT FIELD PIECE similar to those now in use on Luzon Island clears the stubble field ahead for these camouflaged Jap troops. ( Acme.) 
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ONE OF THE new 155-mm. field pieces rolls forward. This highly maneuverable gun adds considerable fire power to American forces. 


(Army Signal Corps.) 


from ports. Three-quarter inch armor 
protects their four-man crew. Running 
on gasoline, they can rumble along at 15 
miles an hour over almost any kind of 
terrain, have been extensively used in op- 
erations in China. Japan also has light- 
er tanks, full and half-track armored vehi- 
eles, big armored troop and supply trains 
which will run on rails, can quickly be 
switched to roads on bumpy solid tires. 
Big tanks in Shanghai had Navy anchor 
insignia on fronts, probably are regular 
Navy equipment, carried on ship to back 
up landing parties. 


A-A GUNS ARE ALL CALIBERS 


Japanese anti-aircraft runs the gamut 
of calibers from rapid-firing 13.2 and 
20-mm. guns to big 105’s, has not yet 
been tested in the face of any serious 
bombing raids. Chances are, as. with 
most other modern nations, their “ar- 
chies” are efficient, none too plentiful. 
Apparently most used in China thus far 
has been their 13.2-mm. Hotchkiss dual 
gun, which throws its little .53 caliber 
projectiles in a stuttering double stream at 
enemy aircraft, gets them there with an 
initial velocity of over 2.600-ft. a see- 
ond Even speedier is their Oecrlikon 
20-mm., which gives its quarter-pound 
shells an almost even 100-ft. more velocity. 
Both are light, fairly mobile, equipped 
with flash hiders to keep enemy aircraft 
1 


irtillervy from spotting their location. 


Standbys for home defense against air 
attack are 75’s, of which the Jananese 
have two models, introduced in 1922 and 


7 ‘ ta hl . 
1928 The older gun gets up a velocity 
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of only 1,800-ft. a second, will not reach 
as far into the skies as the newer version, 
with 560-ft. more speed. Both handle 
141%-lb. explosive shells, weigh a ton or 
so apiece. Vertical ranges are around 
10,500-yds., horizontal better than 15,000, 
rate of fire 25 rounds a minute. Biggest 
of the lot is their 105-mm. model-1925, 
which throws its 35-lb. projectiles at 2,300 
ft. a second. Vertical range is as much 
as 1,300-yds., horizontal 19,000 to 20,- 
000; rate of fire, 15 rounds a minute. 
Both 75’s and 105’s have 360 degrees 
traverse, 85 degrees elevation limits. 

Little is discoverable of the armament 
Japan uses in her warplanes. Possibly 
20- and 25-mm. cannon, perhaps heavier, 
are mounted along with .256 and bigger 
caliber machine guns. Lacking a heavy 
Chinese air-foree to cope with, biggest 
aircraft job has been bombing. which 
nearly every large Chinese city has suf- 
fered heavily. 

One of the Japanese aircraft machine 
guns, apparently 6.5-mm. caliber, is used 
also by the Navy, mounted on the heavy 
landing barges seen in the first attacks on 
Hankow, probably elsewhere. Much like 
our Browning, one is mounted forward 
in a gun-pit, tended by a single man. 
Barges themselves are armored, powered 
by two 4-bladed aircraft engines aft, will 
carry an entire platoon, fully armed and 
equipped. 

Organically attached to every Japanese 
infantry division is a regiment of light 
field artillery, with an effective strength 
of 36 guns, 12 howitzers. Guns are 
Krupp or Schneider 75’s of various mod- 
els, newest the 1930 Schneider. Most of 


them are Krupp 1905’s, called “Meiji 
38’s” by the Japanese. Formerly manu- 
factured in Germany, they are now turned 
out in quantity in the factories at Nagoya 
and Osaka. Their original maximum 
range of 9,000-yds. has been increased to 
an extreme of 13,300. Standby howitzer 
is the old model-1905 120-mm., which is 
gradually being replaced by 105-mm. 
Schneider-Creusots. The 120-mm. fires a 
26.5-lb. projectile, possesses a range of 
about 6,400 yds. 


MOUNTAIN GUNS EFFECTIVE 


Each infantry regiment is organically 
assigned a battery of four 1908 Krupp 
75’s, turned in for more modern materiel 
by the mountain artillery regiments. 
Weighing only 1,500-lbs. in firing position, 
1908’s proved effective in difficult Man- 
churian, Mongolian terrain, where they 
were generally drawn by two horses. This 
mountain gun fires a 12-8-lb. projectile, 
has a range of 6,000-yds. 

Each of the Japanese horse artillery 
battalion is assigned to one of the inde- 
pendent cavalry brigades. These _bat- 
talions are armed with 75-mm. Krupp 
1915’s, which weigh 3,285-lbs. A 14-lb. 
explosive shell is used, with a range of 
9,000-yds.; also a 15-lb. shrapnel projec- 
tile, good to a maximum 6,400-yds. 

Japanese field artillery consists of 105- 
mm. guns, 150-mm. howitzers of various 
models. In addition to their old 1905 
Arisaka 105’s, there is a 1930 Schneider 
105-mm., with a range’ of 20,000-yds. 
There are four types of 150-mm. field 
howitzers in use, newest a 1929 model. 
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JAP MACHINE-GUNNER fires a warming up burst through his gun before taking off on a bombing expedition. Plane is of old style, » 
but Japs have them in sufficient quantities to make them effective. ( Acme.) 
























Range of these heavy howitzers varies 
from 11,000 to 13,000-yds. 

Heavy army artillery in 1937 numbered 
three regiments, eight independent bat- 
talions, may still be at same strength. 
Guns range from 150-mm. to 410-mm.; 
most of them are old models, inelude both 
low trajectory and high-angle fire pieces. 
Principal item of fortress armament is 
240-mm. howitzer, with a maximum range 
of 12,000-yds.; 155’s also are primarily 
used for fortress defense. The 155 fires a 
high explosive projectile as far as 16,- 
500-yds.; will handle shrapnel to a maxi- 
mum of 12,000. Biggest artillery Japan 
has are 300-mm. (12-in.) and 410-mm. 
(16.4-in.) howitzers, 240-mm. railway 
guns. Prime movers, artillery tractors, are 
largely of American manufacture. 

Munitions industry in Japan, were it 
not for shortages of essential materials, 
could easily supply all of the guns, am- 
munition, vehicles required by the Army. 
In 1937, Japan was said to be capable of 
vearly production of 10,000 guns, 1,000 
trucks, huge quantities of other materiel, 
probably is doing better than that by now. 
Largest munitions plants are at Osaka and 
Nagoya; Muroran and Hokkaido factories 
turn out heaviest guns; powder and ex- 
PROCLAMATION POSTED ON all Shanghai buildings declaring a “State of Emergency” plosives are made at Itabasi and Koisi- 
during Jap attacks on that city, August 15, 1937. (Courtesy Sgt. Maj. C. Davis.) bawa 
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le, NEW 57-TON MONSTER crushes an armored car during a demonstration at the proving grounds. Heavily armed and armored, this 
tank is the biggest to be built in the United States, and is now in mass production. (Army Signal Corps.) 
es 
; War strength of Japanese artillery bat 
: ery is 50% high explosive, 25% shrapnel, 
h 25 was Contrary to most reports, gas 
ass apparently has been used by the Jap- 
a nese in China on several occasions. In 
” October, 1937, use of gas, probably mus- 
. Vas pre tested to the League of Na- 
tions; in September, 1938, Chinese 
4 laimed two of their regiments were wiped 
: out in an engagement in the Yangtze val 
ta ley near Ichang. Japanese infantry 
ee r- themselves carry gas-masks in heavy 
a wooden boxes, probably have had little 
7 use for them so far. Frequently mistaken 
24 for masks are the little strainers Jap- 
) anese soldiers, civilians in China wear 
- over their noses when in streets. No pro- 
tection against gas, they are worn by 
. fastidious Japanese to keep dust, odors of 
~ Chinese villages out of their delicate nos- 
A trils 
f We hear so much of the inventive tal- 
0 ents of the Germans, of their ingenious 
weapons, their elastic ability to try any- 
M4 thing new, and their little yellow proteges, 
7 the Japs, master of imitation and copy, 
i that we forget that we have in our coun- 


try military scientists who have been tops 
since an itchy trigger finger let loose the 


shot heard round the world. LIGHT BOMBERS OF the Japanese Army carry a small bomb load, but have been instru- 
The spirit of American production can mental in landing party operations. (Press Assn.) 
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be summed up in the words of a telephone 
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phone eony < ; } { 
Knudser nquire “a you mak " 
tanks?” Mr. Keller’s reply was tvypieal 
of the An in industrialist as he sh rt 
back “Sure, wher n | see one 


Mr. Kelle is shown a tank, and giver 














tons of blueprints and a cornfield To 
day the cornfiel a giant tank factory 
turning out hard-hitting 28-ton medium 
tanks loday these tanks, in the hands of ° 
English and Australian desert fighters. 
have driven the proud panzer divisions 






of the Nazis into a pocket in the Libyan 


and are carrying out a titanic battle of 









annihilation. They stood up to the heavier 
guns and armament of the panzers, teach 













ers of our vellow enemies. and have pro 
en their worth and mettle in everv e 
gagement 

Thundering out of our plants are 57 
ton monsters that threaten to disrupt the 


: j 
entire plan of anti-tank defense as laid 


down by the itarists arrayed against VERSATILE “JEEPS” CROSS a stream in order to carry out reconnaissance operations. 


us This giant earries a three inch gu (Army Signal Corps.) 
and a 37-mn runina re volving turret. 

and is plentifully supplied with machine 

guns Much of the data on the new 57 

tonne? . 1? lhitarv sé ret, but the ve 

has heen lifted enough to a: t the on 

ster | s heer ne supp ‘ SnNer ‘ 

A aD aoe Seeiie re 

ing ) 


The mew workhorse of enti-tcsk a 
fense in this country is a French .75. 
which our ordnance has converted into 


blaster perhaps twice as efficient as it was 
in the first w The .75 is eonsidered by 
ballistics experts a natural size for a gm 


it gets a maximum of power for a mini 
mum of weight and eost We have put it 
on a modern earriage so it ean be hauled 
as fast as our trucks and tractors will go 
With all the new mprovements it no 
longer has anv blind sides, and ean roar 
out sideways or up and down 

In the last wa a the Frenel 75 was the 
standard man-killir g divisional run, and 
on the whole was delightfully destructive 
But we are now equipping our troops with 
a new weapon that will do more thar 
twice the fighting of the .75. It is the 
105-m howitzer It weichs 4.300 pounds, 
just 500 more than the io, and heaves i 
23 pour d projectile 13,000 \ irds, a littl 
| iles It has a hig broths ’ 


a 155-mm. howitzer which plons a 95 


less than elg 
pour d shell 12.000 wards 

But it is in the rifle. that old stand-by 
of the foot soldier, that the United States 
really excels al rorees irraved against 
us. The new fast-firing Garand is truly CARRYING CAMOUFLAGE OF branches and supported by 
a fearsome weapon in the hands of Amer light machine-gun fire, Japanese troops such as these have 
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yorted by 
ese have 


overrun 


and captured Manila. 
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JAPANESE PARATROOPER DANGLES in space after being released from a 50-meter 
parachute tower in Tokyo. Parachute troops of the Rising Sun Empire gained a foothold 
in the December 10 attack on the Philippines. (Press Assn.) 





almost all of the Island of Luzon in the Philippines 
( Acme.) 





ican vouth, as we 
of rifle shooting 


carry out our heritage 
Our ancestors hacked 
this country out of a wilderness and the 
ajor weapon was the famous long rifle, 
with which they were absolutely deadly. 
Our buddies in the creat 
in the crack German legions 

with galling rifle fire, and 
today Marines at Wake Island held off 
superior Jap landing forees with the pow- 
er and accuracy of the Springfield 


Corps swept 
raping holes 


in the last wa 


This great heritage of rifle accuracy has 
determined much of our concept of com- 
bat tactics, and in contrast to the Nip- 
ponese mode of attack, we do not look 
upon the rifle as “suitable only for the en- 
gagement of casual targets.” 

Now reaching troops in great quantities 
from industrial centers in the United 
States are some of the finest ordnance con- 
ceived by the scientifie military mind. 
Strikes, tooling up, mechanical difficulties, 
and red tape have been swept away, and 
our mills are now grinding out equipment 
in tremendous quantities. Not out-moded, 
out-dated, but the finest in quantity and 
quality. 

If you must have brass knuckles to get 
along in this world, we will have the 
hardest, heaviest, and sharpest. 


JAPANESE AIR POWER 


It is difficult to get an exact picture of 
the air power of the land of the Rising 
Sun, for everything that concerns its 
military is concealed behind a 
heavy veil of secrecy. The walls of the 
factories keep figures for their plane out- 
put from the eyes of the world. 


power 


independent 


Japan has no 
divided be- 


air power. All 
tween the Army and the Navy. The 
highest estimate of the total number of 
Japanese planes is 5,000. These are di- 
vided between the Army and the Navy at 


a ratio of 2:3 


separate, 
planes are 


Originally the air arm of the Army 
was oriented strongly French or German, 
French and 


both planes and instructors. 
plainly no- 


German influence are still 
ticeable in Japanese plane construction. 
Only in recent years has American influ- 
ence made itself felt. They have no 
originality either in plane construction 
or in the field of tactics. 

In the Army air force the regiment is 
the highest tactical unit. The regiment 
has its own flying fields, ground service 
and training schools. 

The regiment consists of 2 to 5 squad- 
rons of about 10 planes each. The planes 
are of the same type, although squadrons 
appear in China which have 3 heavy 
bombers and 6 planes of a lighter type 
which are also scouting planes. Among 
the planes in the first line is an approxi- 
mately equal number of bombers, pursuit 
planes, and scouts. The Army has 6 
training schools for its air power: a fly- 
ing and technical school at Tokorozawa, 
an air fighting school at Akeno, an ob- 
school and specialist training 
Shimoshizu, bomb-dropping 
Hamamatsu, a flying 


servers’ 
school at 
training school at 
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(Army Signal Corps.) 


sel ( KK 1 ig ime i! ill defense 
school at Inaget inh There are said to 
be 3.000 army fivers The Navy is sup 
posed to have 2,100. The training schools 
produce a bare 700 a vear 


In the fic ad ot warship construction Ja 


pan patiently followed and imitated the 


great Western Powers for many vears 
Neither did she do any pioneer ‘work in 
the field of aviation. Before 1914 only a 
few officers of the Army and Navy had 
voluntarily ded ited themselves to the 
air service and had gotten training as 


flyers abroad, particularly in France. Af 
ter the World War Japan began to us: 


planes more generally in its militarv op 
erations in Siberia In 1919 the sys 
tematic building up of the air service was 
begur Then they built flying fields, 
schools, and bases for the army and nav. 
ir services. The first flying field for the 


Navy was Kasu: 
my, Tokorozawa 


igaura, and for the A? 
Just as once under the 
shoguns and at the beginning of the 
Meiji period between 1845 and 1875 for 
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WELL CAMOUFLAGED 3-INCH anti-aircraft 








gun menaces Japanese air raiders. 


led in to organize the 


Army and the Navy, so now also foreign 
instructors were taken in to organize the 
new war weapon 


elgners were eal 


In the spring of 1919 an English econ 

ission of 40 men under Lieutenant 
Septhill arrived to organize the naval fly 
ing service, and a French commission of 
60 men under Lieutenant General Faure 
Interest in fly 
ing clubs and aeronautical companies was 
stimulated Nowadays Japan 


for the army air service. 


stands 
among the great powers in respect to its 


air toree 


ENGLISH TRAINED 
NAVY FLYERS 


The Naval Air Foree.—After the first 
navy flyers returned in 1912 from trai: 
ing in France and the United States, a 
training field was constructed at Opama 
near Yokosuka English officers share« 
1919-22. During 


In this training fror 


















































this period the Japanese air weapon 
thrived and an extensive construction 
program was set up. In 1923 there were 


already 9 squadrons with 72 planes. In 
1927 there were 17 squadrons with 8 ma- 
chines each, a few reserve planes at the 
land bases, together with a number of 
From 1927 on this 
naval air force grew quickly. In that 
year a special bureau for the Naval Air 
Foree was set up in the Navy Depart- 
ment. In 1937 there were 19 naval bases 


planes for the ships. 


with 33 squadrons. 
the bay of Tokyo: 
School), Tatyama, and Kisaruzu; some 


These bases were in 


Opana ( Observers’ 


what more northerly was the large flying 
school Kasumigaura; on the inland sea: 
Kure, Hiro, Saeki, and Kishimota; on 
the west coast of Kiyshu: Sasebo, Omura, 
Kagoshima and Kanoya; on the west 
eoast of Honshu: Kuritza near Mazaru, 
in Korea: Chinkai; in the north: Omi- 
nato and Nemuro; in the south: Chichima 
on Bonin Island together with Saipan 
and Palau. In addition there are bases 
in all larger cities of the main islands and 
colonial territories. This number is grow 
ing steadily. 

According to the latest information the 
Navy has 39 squadrons with 1,000 planes. 
These facts are, however, two years old, 
and this last figure is thought to be now 
between 1,000 and 1,500. The greatest 
number of these planes consists of sea 
planes and landplanes, and is shore-based. 
These planes have an active share in the 
war on land in China. The ships whieh 
earry planes are the carriers, the battle- 
ships, cruisers, and plane tenders. The 
carriers are the “Hosho” with 26, the 
“Kaga” with 80, the “Akagi” with 60, the 
“Ryujo” with 24, the “Soryu,” “Hiryu,” 
and “Koryu,” each with 40 planes. The 
tenders are the “Notoro,” “Kamoi,” “Chi- 
tose,” “Chiyoda,” and “Midzuho.” These 
ships have no flight deck, nevertheless 
they take a number of seaplanes along 
The 9 battleships, modernized after 1928, 
have a catapult and 3 planes aboard. The 
37 cruisers over 5,000 tons have one or 
two catapults and one to four planes. The 
new construction is left out of considera- 
tion. 

The planes.— The negligible pioneer 
work in the Japanese airplane industry 
has already been pointed out. A closer 
view of the types of planes shows that 
the Japanese are far behind their con 
temporaries abroad. This is true at any 
rate for the machines designed in Japan 
In addition there is much construction 
under license, which furnishes good copies 
of the original machines and plane motors. 

The airplane industry has to fight 
against various difficulties. First of all 
there is little co-operation in the air field. 
There is no central organization that reg- 
ulates development and production. The 
military air service is under the Minis- 
try of War; the navy air service under the 
Naval Ministry; the civilian service un- 
der the Department of Commerce; where- 
as aeronautical research belongs to the 
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Ministry of Instruction. Furthermore, the 
air service industry lacks, in spite of its 
privileged position, trained workers, mod- 
ern machinery, and above all the neces- 
sary raw materials. In the field of raw 
materials, machinery and technical work- 
men, Japan is dependent on other coun- 
tries. German technicists are now trying 
to supply the necessary schooled person- 


nel 


BUILD 1,000 PLANES 
PER YEAR 


Estimates concerning the output of the 
Japanese airplane industry diverge. In- 
siders consider it from 1,500 to 2,500 
planes a year from the 40 or more fac- 
tories. This means that Japan will not 
be able to supply its own needs. Accord- 
ing to reliable information the construc- 
tion of 1938-39 was little more than 1,000 
planes. 

The great airplane firms are Kawanishi, 
Kawasaki, Mitsubishi, Nakajima, and 
Tatikawa. These are the factories from 
which the Army and Navy draw almost 
all their planes and supplies. In addi 
tion, in the last years Japan has been able 
to import a great number of foreign 
planes or to build them under license. 
These are the Junkers G 38, 86, and 8, 
the Heinkel 112, the Fiat CR 42 and BR 
20 M, the Koolhoven FK 58, the Hawker 
Nimrod, the Lockheed 14, the N.A. 16, 
the Seversky P 35, and the Martin 166 
Kawanishi builds among other kinds 
Short seaplanes and Rolls Royce motors 
under license for the Navy. Kawasaki 
furnishes pursuit planes and bombers, and 
has licenses from Dornier and B.M.W. 
Mitsubishi builds for the Army and the 
Navy, has licenses for Blackburn scout 
planes and torpedo planes, Curtiss pur- 
suit planes, Junkers, Hispano Suiza mo- 
tors, Sydney motors, and Junkers motors. 
Nakajima budds its own designs, has 
licenses from Douglas and Fokker for 
commercial planes, and for Lorraine and 
Bristol Motors. 

The task division.—The navy and army 
air power both appear in the Chinese 
conflict. The Naval Air Foree seems to 
have specialized more on bombings be- 
hind the front, insofar as one ean still 
speak of fronts here. The distribution 
of the naval airfields along all the Japa- 
nese coasts and over the captured islands 
in the mandated territory shows, however, 
that the real task of the shore-based naval 
a'r power is the guarding of the coasts 
and adjoining seas in collaboration with 
the other naval units. The ship-borne air- 
eraft ean follow the fleet also on the high 
seas as scouting organs and as battle 
weapons. Its task is thus directed in the 
first place toward the sea. It combines 
hke our Naval Air Service and the U. S. 
Naval Air Force the tasks of the British 
Coastal Command and the Fleet Air Arm. 
One difference is that the British Coastal 
Command depends for its maintenance on 
the Royal Air Force, although it is op- 
erated under the Admiralty. The main 
task of the Japanese naval air force 
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WELL-EQUIPPED JAP assault troops take advantage of terrain features in the China 
campaign. Well-trained troops like these formed the spearheads in Malaya and the Philip- 


pines. ( Acme.) 


stands out very little in the Chinese con- 
flict, for China has no sea power, and the 
sea war can be limited to a blockade. The 
Japanese also occupy the coasts of China, 
so this blockade ean be as tight as in the 
days of Napoleon. 

The Navy and Army with their air 
services both actively participate in the 
princely oversea expeditions into which 
Japan has let herself be seduced under 
pressure of the Army. It is convinced 
the Japanese Navy will be able to 
maintain the mastery in the Japanese, 
Yellow, East and South China Seas. The 
independent air war with the bombing of 
land objects from behind the fronts is 
carried on by the naval as well as by the 
army air foree. The army air power 
works in direct co-operation with the 
armies, 

Something about Japanese tactics. - 
Four years of war in China have shown a 
few things about the methods of the Jap- 
anese air force. To the Japanese bomb- 


ers the following four activities are as- 
signed: (1) Bombing of enemy plane 
bases; (2) Operations against railroads 
and shipping (coastal and river); (3) 
Bombing of enemy military forces on the 
battlefield and behind the battle lines; 
(4) Bombing of large industrial and po- 
litieal centers. 

(1) The Japanese air force precepts 
prescribe as first task of the air arm the 
annihilation of the enemy air forces in 
their bases. As a rule, the Japanese 
bombers undertake flights up to 250 miles 
past the front, accompanied by fighters, 
with which they frequently assemble 
along the route. Raids on flying fields 
are carried out by large groups (30-40 
planes), and seldom by less than one 
squadron. Preliminary reconnaissance 
flights over air fields without simultaneous 
bombardment are never made. 

The accompanying fighters (15-30) fly 
in groups of three, echeloned at two or 
three levels, above, behind, right and left 
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3 3 own assigned objectives [The bombs are 
dropped in horizontal flight. The objeec- 
tives are first of all planes on the ground, 
then hangars or buildings. For the first 
target small fire and fragment bombs of 
25-50 lb. are used. These bombardments 
do not have much Success There are 


Saas cases known where 40 Japanese bombers 
aie | . 
y have let more than 200 bombs fall on a 
certain terrain, while the Chinese could 
still use the field for taking off and land- 
ing. The return trip is often divided into 
, ») - . } 
groups of three (2 bombers and 1 fight- 
er). These return along different routes, 
making thus reconnaissance flights. 

Night bombardments are little used. 
They had at best little success and were 
not made necessary by great losses on 

+ +liue, © itn or ; their own side. The daylight attacks on 
et wipe, * flying fields, however, seldom gave the 

ae Chinese great losses, for they could spot 
A 


the approach of the enemy and move their 
planes in plenty of time to a place of 
safety. 

(2) Railroads and ships are attacked 
with sma!l formations of several planes 
and oftentimes in dive bombardments 
from 2,000-2,500 feet. Hits on railroad 
bridges remain the greatest damage they 





LT. BENT, USN, forces his way through a fleet of Japanese boats while surveying the Bay 
of Yedo, Japan, in 1853. (Marine Corps Photo.) 
ean cause, although this seldom oceurs 
Seldom do they cause a delay of more 


of the bombers, at a distance of 3,000 mediately dropped from this formation than 24 hours. Many river craft are 
6,000 feet. The bombers usually approach If there is no active air defense, a run is sunk, however. 

at height of 6,000-12,000 feet with the sun made over the objective, and finally test (3) Against land military forees one- 
behind them, in formations dependent on bombs are dropped. After that the flight motored bombers are used exclusively. 
the number of bombers. If they come is divided into groups of three or into They attack by diving with fragment 
upon enemy fighters, the bombs are im squadrons, which attack separately their bombs of 25 lb. Thirty to forty bombs go 








(Army Signal Corps.) 


IT WAS WITH guns like this that Marines at Wake Island sank five enemy ships, including a light cruiser. 
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; are in one plane with machine gunners. They 
bjee- seldom come lower than 300-400 feet. The 





und, ’ co-operation with the Army must be very 
first good for this 
s of (4) In industrial and political centers 
ents ’ the Japanese have a_ preference for 
are bombing the Chinese quarters of cities, 
hers universities, government buildings, and 
ma hospitals. Against Chinese quarters they 
ould use incendiary bombs of 500-700 Ib. When 
ind the Chinese air defense was still in an 
into inchoate state, these massacres took place 
eht- from low altitudes and were accompanied 
utes, by parade demonstrations. Later when 
these Chinese had anti-aireraft protection 
ised and fighters, the altitude was 10,000- 
vere 12,000 feet, and a protecting screen of 
on fichters was taken along. 
5; on In the defensive ficht the Japanese 
the a groups of bombers keep a closed forma- 
spot tion for mutual firing support. The 
heir Japanese air-flight precepts prescribe: 
. of “Don’t fire on the one whom you attack 
by chance, but on the one whom yom 
ked comrade ean’t fire against.” With a view 
ines to bringing all machine gunners into the a 
nts firing, the Japanese groups change their COMMODORE PERRY, AND Marines return from an official visit to the Prince Regent 
oad formations during the air battle, and in at Shui, in 1853. (Marine Corps Photo.) 
hey deed go above and below the pursuing 
urs planes to get them away from their leade: 
ore When once in battle the Japanese 


are squadron . . rule — no dodging ma within the group transfers can be made JAPANESE-AMERICAN 
neuvers which might result in the sep Mutual firine support is considered to 
aration of plane and its certain destruc PI DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 





ne- have little value in a squadron group 

aly. tion In other words, the defense of the when the planes are too far apart The During the era of Portueuese expan- 
ent squadron is such that the expedition con Japanese prefer a short firing distance sion in the East Indies, several expedi- 
go tinues, with mutual fire support, and (50-200 vards) for all types of planes. tions were made by these explorers up the 


~~ 





o> JAP SOLDIER DASHES across a bridge of poles and planks supported on the shoulders of other Jap troops during the China War. ( Acme.) 
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JAP MACHINE-GUN blasts path through field of grain in Chinese war. 


of their firepower in the assault. ( Acme.) 


eoast of Continental Asia. In 1542 they 
discovered the islands of Japan and short- 
ly thereafter established flourishing estab- 
lishments devoted to trade and also the 
extension and propagation of Christian- 
ity. 

Nobles and commoners alike seem to 
have been converted in large numbers and 
the fortunes of Portugal were on the as- 
eendancy when the church attempted to 
gain temporal as well as spiritual control 

The Japanese rose in revolt against the 
Europeans and calling to their aid the 
Dutch, newcomers in the area and intense 
rivals of the Portuguese, they drove the 
latter out of the country. This was in 
1624 and for two hundred years there- 
after no European was allowed to have 
any contact with the Island Empire ex- 
cept the Dutch who maintained a post un- 
der heavy annual tribute to the reigning 
shogun, or military leader. 

The later generations of shoguns did 
not have the strength of these earlier 
ones. Their authority crumbled, and Jap- 
anese historians seem to have begun in- 
vestigations into the position of an hered- 
itary emperor, kept in virtual isolation by 
a feudal oligarchy. The belief grew that 
the Mikado was the rightful ruler instead 
of the centuries old domination of the 
shogunate. 

When Commodore Perry of the United 
States Navy appeared in Tokyo Bay in 
July, 1853, with his little fleet of four 
warships, his coming was the last push 


en ema 


CLOSE-UP OF THE GIANT 57-ton tank 
of the Army at the proving grounds. De- 
spite its size and heavy armament, this tank 
is reputed to be as fast as the present me- 
diums now in service. (Army Signal Corps.) 
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that sent the tottering regime to the 
ground. The Americans were followed by 
English, Russians and French and insur 
rection became open. In 1866 the reign- 
ing tyrant died. The next year the old 
emperor died, and in 1868 the young 
Crown Prince came openly and legally 
to the throne which he was to occupy un- 
til 1912. 


PERRY NOT FIRST 


It is a great mistake to think that Per- 
ry merely happened to negotiate with Ja- 
pan at a fortunate time. Historically, 
Americans had both officially and unoffi 
cially attempted to make previous con- 
tacts. In 1797 an American cargo vessel, 
chartered by the Dutch, had put in at 
Nagasaki. However, a little later, the 
same captain had attempted to carry out 
trade on his own authority and had been 
rudely rebuffed. 

In 1846 an official expedition was dis 
patched under the command of Commo- 
dore Biddle. This embassy was most con 
temptuously received and most complete 
lv unsuccessful. 

It was soon after this that the atten- 
tion of the State Department was brought 
to the fact that proper relations with Ja- 
pan were necessary for other reasons than 
those of commerce. The North Pacific at 
this time was full of American whalers 
who not infrequently suffered shipwreck 
in the treacherous waters of that area. 
When these men landed by some chance 
on the shores of Japan, they were always 
imprisoned and often treated with great 
cruelty. A number of these unfortunates 
were rescued by force in 1849 by an 
American ship of war sent for that very 
purpose. 

Perry’s expedition was the eulmination 
of these various tentative feelers. Every 
effort was made to give it a dignified and 


Jap troops in the 


Philippines rely on guns of this type for much 


official character. A personal letter from 
President Fillmore addressed to the Em- 
peror was enclosed in a suitably magnifi- 
cent ease. All sorts of presents were car- 
ried including telegraph instruments, a 
miniature railway with locomotive and 
ears, champagne, and many barrels of 
whiskey, a true American gesture. 

Perry’s squadron, the first steam ves- 
sels ever seen in Japan, sailed up Tokyo 
Bay against a headwind and consterna- 
tion struck the land. 

The Japanese tried their time honored 
tactics, but Perry insisted on treating with 
none but the highest official and met each 
discourtesy and rebuff with frigid but 
unmoved politeness. The Nipponese final- 
ly received the President’s letter. Perry 
then sailed away, promising to return the 
following spring for a definite answer 
and with a larger squadron. 

In February, 1854, as he had promised, 
Perry returned with ten war vessels and 
carried through the negotiations involved 
in making a treaty. Free trade and open 
ports were not obtained at once, but many 
concessions were made, and Perry’s suc- 
cessful mission was acclaimed throughout 
the diplomatic world. 

The United States immediately took 
advantage of its new rights and sent a 
consul to Japan. The unfortunate man 
was Townsend Harris. All alone, unsup- 
ported by an adequate staff or a fleet he 
lived for over a year in a country torn by 
civil war, following the dissolution of the 
shogunate. During this time he had no 
communication with America, for Danie 
Webster, who had planned the Perry ex- 
pedition, was dead and Japan had appar- 
ently been forgotten in Washington. 

Every sort of obstruction seems to have 
been placed in Harris’ way by the Japa- 
nese, but he finally crowned his efforts by 
drawing up a treaty so skillful that it be- 
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he ealy ac ing toreigners and per 
ly resented their public ippearance Phe 


Secretary of the American Consulate was 


murdered, 


Richardson was ¢ 
during the ceremonial processions of the 
Prinee of the Satsuma clan group The 


British demanded an indemnity, and when 
refused, bombarded Kagashima; a Japa 
taliation, sacked and burned 
the American Consulate, and all foreign 


to take refuge in Yo 


kohama under the guns of their own wat 


nese mob in re 
representatives had 


ships 


PRINCE ANTI-FOREIGN 


‘The Shimonosiki Affair” was the cul 


’ oO — 
t Lorelign Leeiln 


mination of the anti 


straits of Shimonoseki lie between Japan 





and Korea The P nee ) Chosu was 

both anti-foreign and anti-emperor and CAMOUFLAGED LIGHT TANK “going over.” This particular tank is squad leader’s 
closed the passage to a foreign fleets who controls movements of rest of squad with flag signals. (American Rifleman.) 

After representations had been made to 

the Shogun, then still in power, a con bined hama harbor by the grateful Japanese When the time came to revise the trea- 
fleet of American, Dutch and English The Japanese relations after the Shi ties which had been drawn up after Per- 
warships sailed into the contested area nonosiki incident, which occurred during ry’s visit we again had occasion to prove 
and proceeded | demonstrate to th the American Civil War, were invariably to the Japanese that we considered them 


chieftain the futility of his arguments cordial for the next generation. General 


The four nations demanded an inde Grant visited Japan on his grand tour in 
| $5,000,000 ind a vided the booty 1879 and reeelved a roval welcome. He 


even consented to arbitrate between China 


nity 
four ways. Our share of $750,000 did not 


rest heavily on our national conscience unt! and Japan concerning the ownership of 
twenty years later when the whole amount the Riu Kiu Islands, and appears to have 
was returned and used to } prove Yoko done so to the satisfaction of his hosts. 
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JAPANESE HEAVY MACHINE-Gun; a 1914 Hotchkiss. 
finder sight. (American Rifleman.) 





Note elaborate optical range- 
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our proteges. 

The Western Powers, America inelud- 
ed, had treated Japan as the semi-civil- 
ized state that she was in 1854. In other 
words, many features of Japanese judi- 
cial procedure were similar to those of 
Medieval Europe; torture, for example, 
still being permitted to gain confessions 
or to punish minor offenses. The treaties 
provided that the control of all foreigners 
resident in Japan should be in the hands 
of the Western Consuls who had the pow- 
er to act as judges in all eases involving 
their own nationals, from petty larceny 
to murder. This naturally resulted in all 
Europeans and Americans being restrict- 
ed to their own “concessions” as it would 
otherwise have been impossible for every- 
body concerned. Another clause was just 
as irritating as the “extra-territoriality” 
provision. All tariff evaluations were in 
the hands of foreigners. 


CUSTOMS A FAILURE 


Our representative, Townsend Harris, 
tried to draw up a tariff for the best in- 
terests of Japan, but no other nation 
followed suit. We alone supported the 
Japanese demands for recognition, but 
until the treaty revision of 1899, the larg- 
est total Japanese customs receipt (that 
of 1899) was hardly $3,140,000. This 
barely paid the cost of collection. 

In 1871 the Japanese sent a special 
embassy with Prince Iwakura, then for- 
eign minister, to make a tour of the Unit- 
ed States and of Europe in the interests 
of treaty revision. They came first to 
America which agreed to revise the old 
order, but they were unsuccessful every- 
where else. 

After a regime of modernization of the 
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Japanese jud elary, dipion atic and postal 
services, they tried again. Count Inouye 
was sent in 1886 and secured from us and 
other nations the right ot Japanese judges 
to serve on cases involving foreigners, but 
the powers had the right to appoint the 
judges. Count Okuma, Inouye’s succes 


tried to revise the treaties by nego 
tiating with each nation separately, but 
was foreed to resign and an attempt was 
made on his life by his compatriots who 
resented Japan’s position as a failing sup 
plant 
It became increasingly obvious to the 
Islanders that war was the only thing 
which might impress the rest of the world 
with Japan’s ability to take a leading part 
in the concert of nations. China, being 
weak and near, was the obvious enemy 


SINO-JAP WAR 
OVER KOREA 


In 1894 insurrection broke out in Ko 
rea. Japan “intervened” to protect her 
nationals. Korea was at this time an in- 
dependent state, but China considered it 
a territory and also sent a_ protective 
force War broke out between the two 
contestants. This campaign was short and 
decisive, lasting only seven months and 
ending in a complete Japanese victory 
The Chinese were forced to cede the Is 
land of Formosa, the Liao-Tung Peninsu 
la and the fortress of Port Arthur along 
with a heavy indemnity. 

The European powers were impressed, 
so much so, that Germany, France and 
Russia, with the tacit backing of Britain 
and the United States, stepped in and 
forced Japan to cede back to China the 
Liao-Tung Peninsula and Port Arthw 
which was subsequently leased to Russia 
for 99 years. This was in the year 1898 
and Port Arthur became—as Napoleon 





CHINESE TROOPS DEPLOY in muddy Yangtze river to halt Jap advance during Sino- 


Japanese War. (Acme.) 


characterized Belgium—‘A pistol pointed 
at the heart” of Japan in this case and 
not Britain. 

The negotiations for treaty revision 
which had been begun in 1883 and had 
languished for eleven years were revived. 
In 1899 Japan finally received the right 
to fix her own import duties and to have 
a monopoly of the coastal trade. Extra- 
territoriality was also abolished, but com 





JAPANESE 75-MM. ANTI-aircraft gun and crew. These guns are mainstays of home 
defense around Tokyo and Japanese industrial centers. (American Rifleman.) 
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plete tariff autonomy was not obtained 
until 1911. 

In 1900 the Boxer Rebellion took place 
in China and Japanese troops operated 
on an equal footing with American and 
European soldiers in the relief of be- 
leaguered Peking and Tientsin. Soon af- 
ter this Japan acted in concert with Great 
Britain and the United States in inducing 
Russia to sign a treaty agreeing to with- 
draw from Manchuria as soon as it was 
practicable. 

Russia did not withdraw on the date 
she had agreed upon. Further negotia- 
tions were carried out, but the situation 
rapidly grew worse, and on February 6, 
1904, diplomatic relations were severed 
with St. Petersburg. 

The War which followed contained 
many outstanding incidents of Japanese 
ingenuity. A successful torpedo attack 
was made on the Russian fleet while at 
anchor, before war had been officially de- 
clared, a striking parallel with recent 
happenings. Port Arthur was captured 
after several assaults, and the Russian 
Baltic Fleet, hastening around the world, 
was surprised and completely defeated by 
the late Admiral Togo at the entrance to 
the Yellow Sea. 

Brilliant as Japan’s victories had been, 
the size of Russia would have eventually 
worn her down. However, the inglorious 
combat was unpopular in Russia itself 
where the stirrings of class conflict were 
already being felt, and both nations were 
more than glad to accept the offer of 
President Theodore Roosevelt to mediate. 

The representatives of both countries 
met at Portsmouth in New Hampshire, 
and on August 29, 1905, the treaty of 
peace was signed. It recognized Japan’s 
paramount political, military, and eco- 
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nomic interests in Korea; provided for 
evacuation of Manchuria by both parties; 
transferred to Japan Russia’s lease of 
the Liao-Tung Peninsula, together with 


the southern section of the Manchurian 
Railway from Port Arthur to Kwang 
Cheng-Tse and all collateral privileges, 
mining or other; and ceded to Japan the 


southern half of Sakhalir 


JAPS INVALIDATE 
PORTSMOUTH TREATY 


Russia refused to pay an additional in 
demnity and the commissioners were 
afraid to press the matter for fear that 
all negotiations might be broken off. The 
war had cost Japan 170 millions sterling 
and 230,000 men killed and wounded, and 
the people felt that the powers, particu 
larly the United States, had not given 
them sufficient recognition of their vie 
tory. No better terms were available and 
Japan swallowed the bitter pill in silence 
In 1910, however, Korea was annexed to 
Japan by an Imperial reseript, thus in- 
validating a provision of the Portsmouth 
Treaty 

A new question now began to rise to 
trouble Japanese-American relations. This 
was the immigration of Japanese to this 
country, especially California. In 1908 
it was stated that there were more than 
60,000 Japanese in California who did 


in developing the region. In the same 
year a modification was made in the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance drawn up in 
1902. A general treaty of arbitration be 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
was under discussion in 1910, whereas the 


treaty with Japan, not mentioning any 
names, provided for the possibility that 
reat Britain might be her ally In the 
event of war with the United States. It 
was now stipulated that nothing in this 


treaty should entail on either contracting 


party the obligation to go to war with 


any third power with whom a treaty of 
general arbitration was in force. The new 
treaty was for ten years and after that 
period was to continue automatically un- 
less denouneed by either party. 

Under the administration of Count 
Okuma, Japan entered the world war on 
the side of the Allies. On August 14, 
1914, an ultimatum was sent to Berlin 
demanding the immediate withdrawal ot 
German warships from Chinese and Japa- 
nese waters and the surrender of German 
held Kiao-Chiao to China before Septem- 
ber 15. Receiving no answer, Japan de 
clared war and invaded Tsing tao. It fell 
on November 7 and Japan assumed ad- 
ministration of the territory. The Mar- 
shall, Pelew, Caroline and Marianne Is- 
lands were captured but no troops were 
sent to European soil. 

In 1918 Japan joined Great Britain, 


In 1922 a disarmament conference was 
called in Washington which resulted in 
the famous Nine-Power Treaty. This 
guaranteed the territorial and political in- 
tegrity of China and bound all signers to 
respect the principle of the open door. 
Each nation should have equal rights of 
trade, investment and residence. 

The Japanese remained in Manchuria 
longer than the other powers, but a prom- 
ise was made at the Washington Confer- 
ence to withdraw them as soon as the sit- 
uation permitted. 


JAPS UNDESIRABLE 


In 1921 the old question of restriction 
of Japanese immigrants had cropped up 
again. California in that year made it 
illegal for a Japanese to own or lease 
land or even act as guardian for his own 
children born in America, if they held 
land. The other coastal States followed 
suit, and on May 15, 1924, Congress 
passed an immigration law excluding Asi- 
atics, which was regarded in Japan as a 
flat declaration that Japanese, whatever 
their merits or ability, were undesirable 
Intense feeling and resentment against 
the United States were aroused and the 
Government protested to no avail. 

There was for a time in the late 20’s 
a brief flurry of liberalism and democracy 
seemed well on its way towards grappling 
with the problems left over in Japan from 





“MEIJI 38” RIFLE, bayonet, and 5-cartridge clip, taken from Japanese soldier killed in street 


slight recoil and are reasonably accurate to 600 yards. (Americen Rifleman.) 


not intend to beeome American citizens 
They were objectionable to other classes 
of the population not ‘only because they 
were ready to work for longer hours and 
less wages than Europeans but also be 
cause of the natural prejudice of thei: 
color and customs. The California legis 
lature passed certain laws designed to 
restrict the entry and residence of Japa 
nese and much indignation was felt in 
their homeland. 

President Roosevelt attempted to calm 
their feeling to no avail, but in 1911 the 
Japanese government voluntarily made ar 
agreement with both Canada and the 
United States, limiting the immigration of 
their own subjects to these areas. This 
was known as the “Gentlemen’s Agree 
ment,” and while it did not close the ques 
tion it certainly aided in clearing the ir 
mediate situation 

It also appeared that there was a dif 
ference in Japanese and American views 
in Manchuria. In 1910, the Secretary of 
State that the railwavs wn 
Manchuria be neutralized. This drove Ja- 
pan into the arms of Russia, for they 
signed an agreement pledging themselves 
to maintain the status quo and to ob 
stain from any unfriendly competition 


suggested 
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France and the United States in sending 
an expedition to Siberia. An Anti-Bol 
shevik government was set up under Ad 
miral Kolehak at Amsk, but after the Ar- 
mistice of November 11, Japanese troops 
did not advance further inland than Chita 


and Irkutsk. 
ISLE OF YAP TO JAPAN 


At the Peace Conference in 1919 the 
Pacifie Islands which had been under Jap- 
anese control were transferred to her 
possession under mandate. A great deal 
of discussion was promoted by this ac- 
tion and continued in 1921 at the Wash- 
ington Conference. One of the islands 
mandated to Japan was Yap, situated in 
the Caroline group. This had been for a 
long time the center of the cable system 
in the Pacific. The United States took 
exception to Yap becoming an integral 
part of Japanese territory on the ground 
that it vitally affected the world’s com 
munications. The question was finally set 


tled: an agreement was signed whereby 
the United States admitted the authority 
of Japan as the mandatory power in Yap, 
while Japan accorded to the United States 
full nghts and facilities in respect of ea 


bles 


These rifles have 


fighting near Shanghai. 


centuries of feudalism. The League of 
Nations was then in its hey-day, but free- 
dom in Japan died aborning, and the 
years marched on towards intervention in 
Manchuria and the rise of the new con- 
cept of Japan’s role in dominating all of 
East Asia. 

The Sino-Soviet operations in North 
China had shown the growing strength 
and efficiency of the Red Banner Armies 
in Eastern Siberia. Naval dissatisfaction 
was also felt because of the London 
Treaty which had foreed on Japan a ra- 
tion of 70 per cent in auxiliary vessels. 
Admiral Kanji Kato, Chief of the Japa 
nese Naval Staff, resigned accordingly in 
the summer of 1930 in protest. 

On September 18, 1931, an armed clash 
between Chinese and Japanese forces eul- 
minated a long series of disturbing inci- 
dents, and in the next few days the troops 
of the Mikado made themselves masters 
of all of South Manchuria. Early in 1932 
Harbin was seized and the Japanese pro- 
ceeded to consolidate their positions 
throughout the areas in question. 

Secretary Stimson tried valiantly to 
stem the impact of the Japanese advance. 
In 1932 his appeal to the Emperor caused 
an Imperial reseript to be issued and an 
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advance held up for some time, but the 
Japanese Imperialists were now in the 
saddle. A few months before the general 
election of 1932, Mr. Inouye, former Fi- 
nance Minister, was assassinated and 
shortly thereafter Baron Takuma Dan sut- 
fe red a like fate. This marked the open- 
ing of an ultra Nationalist campaign to 
exterminate whatever liberal elements re- 
mained in the government. On May 15, 
the Premier, Mr. Inukai, was murdered by 





the same extremists. 

The independent, Japanese-dominated 
kingdom of Manchoukuo had been formed 
by this time with the former boy em- 
peror of China, Pu Yi, as the “client 
Prince.” To prevent the occupation of 
Peking the Chinese signed the Tangku 
Truce Agreement on May 31, 1933, and 
the current hostilities ended for the time 
being. 

In the meantime the inereasing fre- 
quency of armed patrol action along the 
Siberian, Manchoukuon frontier caused 
serious concern. Russia continued to pour 
men and material into her maritime prov- 
inces and Japan steadily built up her now 
famous “Kwantung Army.” America’s 
action in entering into diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union in November, 
1933, further aggravated the situation. 

Frequent denunciations of Japan’s pol- 
iev in Manchuria had come from Wash- 
ington, and this erystallized the anti- 
American sentiment which had been in 
the process of development since the 
early 20’s 


JAP FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Japan’s foreign relations were becom 
ing inereasingly bitter when in Septem- 
ber, 1933, Mr. Hirota succeeded Count 
Uchida as foreign minister. His efforts 
to form some sort of rapprochement with 
Great Britain and the United States as 
well as China met with considerable sue 
eess, only to be rudely dampened on April 
17, 1934, by Mr. Amau, the official spokes 
man of the Foreign Office, who enunciat- 
ed Japan’s Monroe Doctrine for East 
Asia and warned the other powers against 
interference. 

In March, 1934, a bill was passed in 
the Japanese Diet providing for the Jap 
anese Navy to be brought up to full treaty 
strength; a race in naval rearmament 
seemed inevitable. Conversations between 
the United States, Japan and Great Brit- 
ain were nevertheless held in London in 
the Autumn of 1934. These were in vain. 
On December 28, Japan formally de- 
nounced the Washington and London 
Treaties and the race began. In Decem- 
ber 5, 1935, Japan attended the fruitless 
Naval Conference in London and in 
March, 1936, a group of younger army 
officers assassinated several prominent 
members of the Japanese Diet. Anti-for- 
eign feeling was growing in intensity. In 
November, 1936, the famous “Anti-Com 
mitern” pact was signed with Germany. 
The blocks were fitting into place, the 
sides were being drawn for the great con 
flict which was to follow. 

Events followed in rapid suecession. In 
1937 Japan again attacked China and 
four and a half years of bloody but in- 
eonclusive war followed. 
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TWO JAP GUNNERS man light 70-mm. infantry-accompanying gun. Adequate for its 
purpose, gun has proven a failure in anti-tank defense. (American Rifleman.) 


The Chinese government withdrew to 
Chungking while the Japanese held and 
still hold Northeastern China and the 
coastal areas. American sympathy grew 
stronger for China as the war progressed, 
ind the entire world pattern of axis ag- 
gression became plainer. 

On July 26, 1939, the United States 
denounced the trade treaty she had held 
with Japan from 1911. After several 
months of negotiation the trade treaty 
was discontinued. Appeasement senti- 
ment, however, was growing in this eoun- 
try. Each further step towards the inevi- 
table war brought wilder denunciations 
of the administration’s policy. In a move 
to appease Japan, the Burma Road, Chi- 
na’s life line, was closed and the flow 
of supplies discontinued. Japan, inter- 
preting this move as an admission of 
weakness, signed the Tripartite Military 
Pact with Germany and Italy in the fall 
of 1940. We immediately thereafter 
passed the Scrap Iron Embargo Act and 
reopened the Burma Road. Churchill, 
speaking before the House of Commons, 
gave his word that England would fight 
Japan as soon as the United States was 
attacked by that nation. Thus, the align- 
ment of the nations rounded into its final 
shape. 

In order that her northern flank might 
be secure, Japan signed a neutrality Pact 
with Russia in the Spring of 1941. The 
Soviet Union was attacked by Germany 
and her entire attention and force of arms 
turned westwards, according to a now ob- 
vious axis plan. Gallant China, fighting 
on from her vast hinterland, made it clear 
to her invader that no separate peace 
would ever be possible, and Japan on 
July 23, 1941, taking advantage of pros- 
trate France, whose shattered morale as 
yet had not begun to reassert itself, moved 
into Indo-China, with the tacit consent of 
the French military forces, and the open 


backing of the Vichy regime. 

July 25, 1941, saw the freezing of Jap- 
anese assets in the United States, and the 
closing of the silk market. Japan froze 
American assets in retaliation on July 27, 
of that same year. American experts were 
sent to aid in the shipping and transpor 
tation problems of China and the Burma 
Road, and American volunteer pilots 
sailed to serve with the Chinese Air 
Force. An oil embargo was clamped on 
Japan to be effective from August 1, 
1941, and in the late fall of that year 
President Roosevelt ordered all American 
Marine garrisons to be evacuated. 

The last grim steps were not far off. 
Seemingly, in a last minute gesture of 
peace, Japan sent special envoy Kurusu 
to Washington, reiterating at the same 
time her intention of establishing the 
“New order” in East Asia against all 
protestations or rights of other nations 
Shortly thereafter, on December 7, Pear! 
Harbor was bombed by Japanese planes 
while their envoys were still at the Capi- 
tol, and the long expected conflict had be- 
gun for supremacy in the Pacific, East 
Asia, and in its broadest sense, of the en- 
tire world. 


JAP-AMERICAN ECONOMY 


Officially, the United States has been 
at war with the Axis only since Decem- 
ber 8. Economically, we have been at 
war ever since October 16, 1940, when 
President Roosevelt placed the embargo 
on scrap iron exports to Japan, and fol- 
lowed it by the oil embargo and closing 
of U. S. markets to Japanese silk. 

These were acts of war as surely as 
the siege of Corregidor. ‘ 

For World War II is being fought not 
only with ships, tanks, and planes, but 
with contracts, taxes, rations, and sup- 
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The sunken hulk of the battleship 
“Arizona” (see eut above), its decks 
awash, its paint blistered by fire and its 
plates searred by flying steel today lies 
in Pearl Harbor in mute testimony of 
the treacherous December 7 attack on 
thet island fortress of the United States 
Navy. From that day when the Japa 
nese dive bombers came screaming down 
from out of the sun on a totally unsus 
pecting base, America has been at war 
with the Men of the Rising Sun 

Pearl Harbor has already become a 
national pass word, a song is already lilt 
ing its way across the airwaves, men in 
the service have taken it as their battle 
ery just as the soldiers of America car 
ried “Remember the Maine” on their lips 
forty-four years ago. Already the Ma 
rines, in their truly typical way, have 
taken up their own battle ery “Remember 
Wake Island.” But there were Marines 
at Pearl Harbor, also, men who died with 
their fingers on the triggers of their 
weapons, men who stood up and fought 
back with their every ounce of strength 
at the swarming air attackers. Marines 
have always been “first to fight”; we were 
in on the start of this war and we will be 
there at the finish. 

The Japanese air attack on Pearl Har- 
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bor was carefully planned. There was 
no swceoping down on unrelated targets. 
The Japs came in from the southwest 
over Diamond Head in six attacks. 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
gives the story of the attack as follows. 
(uote: 

The essential fact is that the Japanese 
purpose was to knock out the United 
States before the war began. This was 
made apparent by the deception prac- 
ticed, by the preparations which had 
gone on for many weeks before the at- 
tack, and the attacks themselves which 
were made simultaneously throughout the 
Pacific. In this purpose the Japanese 
failed. 

The United States services were not on 
the alert against the surprise air attack 
on Hawaii. This fact ealls for a formal 
investigation which will be initiated im- 
mediately by the President. Further ac- 
tion is, of course, dependent on the facts 
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Photo of the 
U.S.S. “Arizona” 
Courtesy U. S. Navy 


All Other Photos, 

U. S. Army Signal Corps, 
through the Courtesy of 
Bureau of 
Public Relations, 


U. S. Army. 
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CRACK ARMY BOMBERS were still in hangars which afforded excellent targets for accurate enemy bomb-sights. 





good aim after ten years’ target practice over China’s Burma Road. 


and recommendations made by this in- 
vestigating board. We are all entitled 
to know it if (a) there was any error 
of judgment which contributed to the 
surprise, (b) if there was an dereliction 
of duty prior to the attack. 





My investigation made clear that after 
the attack the defense by both services 
was conducted skillfully and bravely. 
The Navy lost: 

1. The battleship “Arizona” which 
was destroyed by the explosion of first, 


ee 





Jap bombardiers have 


its boilers and then its forward magazine 
due to a bomb which was said to have 
literally passed down through the smoke- 
stack. 

2. The old target ship “Utah” which 
has not been used as a combatant ship 


“Sa 


MACHINE GUNNERS IMPROVISE stronger nests against low-flying, strafing Jap planes. Firemen attempt to extinguish oil fire near 


machine shop during the Hickam Field raid. 
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for many years, and which was in service 
as a training ship for anti-aireraft gun- 
nery and experimental purposes. 

3. Three destroyers, the “Cassin,” the 
“Downes,” and the “Shaw.” 

4. Mine layer “Oglala.” This was a 
converted merchantman formerly a pas 
senger ship on the Fall River line and 
converted into a mine layer during the 
first World War. 

The Navy sustained damage to other 
vessels. This damage varies from ships 
which have been already repaired, anid 
are ready for sea, or which have gone to 
sea, to a few ships which will take from 
a week to several months to repair. 

In the last category is the older battle 
ship “Oklahoma,” which has capsized but 
ean be rightcd and repaired. The entire 
balance of the Pacific Fleet with its ai 
eraft carriers, its heavy cruisers, its light 
cruisers, 1ts destroyers and submarines is 
uninjured and are all at sea seeking con 
tact with the enemy 

The known Japanese material losses 
were three submarines and 41 aireraft. 

Army losses were severe in aircraft 
and some hangars, but replacements have 
arrived or are on their way. 

The up-to-date figures of Navy killed 
and wounded are: Officers 91 dead and 
20 wounded; enlisted men 2,638 dead 
and 636 wounded. 

In the Navy’s greatest hour of peril, 
the officers and men of the fleet exhibited 
magnificent courage and resourcefulness 
during the treacherous Japanese assault 
on Pearl Harbor. The real story of Pear! 
Harbor is not one of individual heroism, 


FORCE OF EXPLOSION inside barracks at Wheeler Field blew out sides of build- 
although there were many such cases. It 


ing.. Concussion wrenched lockers open, strewing clothes amidst the wreckage. 
Sudden attack caught many men in the barracks when the first wave struck. lies in the splendid manner in whieh all 
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HUNDRED PERFORATIONS MAPPED the path of bomb splinters through this General’s staff car at Wheeler Field. Chain attached to 
bumper was used to tow the car away for salvage purposes. All officers broke heretofore strict speed limits getting to battle stations. 
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DIRECT HITS WERE MADE in many places in the crowded barracks at Hickam Field. Soldiers rushed hand extinguishers to the blazes 


started in the new barracks. 


hands did their jobs as long as they were 
able, not only under fire but while fight- 
ing the flames afterward and immediate- 
ly starting salvage work and reorganiza- 
tion 
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HUGE CRATER blasted by aerial bomb 
into the apron of one of the army’s air 
ports. 


February, 1942 


Prompt action saved many lives and a 
vast amount of material. Without ex- 
ception, all ships and stations rose to the 
emergency. Less than four minutes after 
the first alarm, guns of the fleet went 
into action against enemy aircraft. See 
onds later the first Japanese plane was 
shot down. 

To a recruit seaman aboard a battle- 
ship probably goes the honor of striking 
the first telling blow in the fleet’s de- 
fense. Even before general quarters 
sounded, this youngster single-handed 
manned a machine-gun and blasted an 
attacking torpedo plane as it levelled 
against his ship. 

The dying captain of a battleship dis- 
played the outstanding individual hero- 
ism of the day. As he emerged from 
the conning tower to the bridge, the bet- 
ter to fight his ship, his stomach was laid 
completely open by a sharpnel burst. He 
fell to the deck. Refusing to be carried 
to safety, he continued to direct the ac- 
tion. When the bridge became a blazing 
inferno, two officers attempted to remove 
him. But he ordered them to abandon 
him and save themselves. The latter 
found themselves blocked by the flames. 
Only the heroic efforts of a third officer 
enabled them to eseape. He climbed 
through the fire to a higher level from 
which he passed one line to an adjoining 
battleship, and another to his trapped 
shipmates. By this frail means they 
made their way to safety. 

Entire ship’s companies showed exem- 
plary valor and coordination. Drama 
was thus crowded into a few seconds on 
board an aircraft tender moored at the 


Naval Air Station, target of the enemy’s 
fiercest bombing and strafing. With the 
ship already on fire from repeated high 
altitude attacks, her anti-aireraft bat- 
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SPEEDY CURTISS P-40 PUT OUT OF 
ACTION before it could get into battle. 
Note how concussion buckled undercarriage. 
Motor of this ship has already been salvaged. 
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SKELETON OF HANGAR 11 which suffered a direct hit in the assault. Tail of wrecked B-18 bomber stands before the ruined hangar. 
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place it in the tray, dash to the other 
side of the gun, and ram it home. He 
would then take his position on the point- 
er’s seat and fire. After the third such 
round, a terrific explosion blew him over 


chine gun nests. Two of them with hands 
blistered from hot gun barrels required 
emergency treatment. 

Cool as ice, the men who manned the 
Navy Yard signal tower from which 
flashed orders to the anchored fleet, car 


ried out their assignment under a hail 
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the side of the battleship Hle was 
rescued. 

At the several naval air stations at 
tacked, crews dashed into the flames en 
veloping planes set ablaze by incen 


diaries, stripped off free machine-guns, 
and with them returned the enemy’s fire. 







*saped strafing, GASOLINE TRUCK which 


In at least one instance an enemy craft 
was shot down. 

Two eruiser scouting seaplanes, their 
speed and maneuverability reduced by 
heavy pontoons, destroyed an attacking 
Japanese pursuit ship of thrice their 
speed. 

Simultaneously throughout the Navy 
Yard examples of personal heroism de 
veloped. Several workmen of Japanese 
ancestry deserted their benches to help 
the marine defense battalion man ma- 
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Was machine 


of machine-gun fire and bombs from the 
enemy, as well as shrapnel from then 
own foree’s anti-aireraft batteries. None 
left his dangerous post. 

First to observe the invaders through 
their long-glasses from their high van 
tage point, they sent out the astounding 


£ 


air raid warning by visual signals. Then 
they settled into the complex business of 
transmitting the score of orders to the 
ships that fought back at the attackers 
from their berths, or prepared to stand 
out to sea. 

Men from ships out of action man 
aged at any cost to return to the battle 
There were the survivors of the capsized 
ship who swam through blazing oil to 





clamber aboard other ships and join gun 
crews. Crews from another disabled ves- 
sel swam into mid-channel where they 
were hoisted aboard outward-bound de- 
strovers 

Proof that getting back into battle 
took precedence over their own lives was 
the fact that the comparative safety of 
the shore lay only a few vards away 


— 
ToL 







Lying in a hospital bed when the first air 
raid alarm sounded, one officer leaped up, 
brushed aside nurses and ran across the 
Navy Yard to his ship. He fought with 
such gallantry and zeal, despite his ill- 
ness, that his captain recommended him 
lor promotion. 







There was the case of the destroyer 
tender which lay alongside a dock under- 
going major overhaul, powerless and 
without armament. Unable to assume 
an active defense role, she concerned her- 
self with the vital task of reseue with her 
available ship’s boats. One Naval Re 
serve ensign volunteered as skipper of a 
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FILIPINO CHILDREN search wreckage of one of 41 Jap bombers shot down during 
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bravery been cont ned to his 
battleship’s brig for miseonduct a few 
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explosion tore 
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raid on Pearl Harbor. 


battle station on an antiaireraft gun. 
On the submarine base dock a bluejacket 
carrying a heavy machine-gun for which 
there was no mount immediately avail 
shot the from his arms, 
under the coneussion of the 


able, weapon 
staggering 
rapid fire. 

Quick-thinking in the dire emergency 
probably saved many lives—and ships. 
{n aviation machinist’s mate aboard one 
ship saw that flames from the huge ves- 
sel threatened a repair ship alongside. 
He ran through the blaze and single- 
handedly slashed the lines holding the 
two ships together. Freed, the smaller 
clear 

Only in the final moments, when re- 
maining aboard appeared utterly hope- 
less would men leave their ships. Then 


eraft drew 


Continued on page 45 


SALVAGE OPERATIONS have already been carried out on this P-40 pursuit which was mach 


gunned on the ground. Bomb splinters 
completely shattered right wing of grounded plane. 











THE MONTHLY 


Sw 


OF THE NEWS 


BLOW-BY-BLOW 


Dee. Pearl Harbor, Wake, 
Singapore bombed 
Netherlands, Costa Rica declare 
war on Japan 

U. 8S., Britain, China declare war 

200 Marines captured in China 

New York City has air raid seare 

Japs land in Luzon, Malaya 

Congress rules all service men 
held for duration 

Japs sink 2 British battle-wagons 

British lift siege of Tobruk in 
Libya 

U. 8S. at war with Germany, Italy 

Colin Kelly sinks battleship “Ha 
runa’’ 

Russians rout 750,000 Nazis 

Marines still hold Wake, Midway 

Luzon landings smashed 

Loss of Guam announeed 

Dutch sink 4 transports, 
Japs 

Knox announces loss of ‘‘ Ari 
zona” “Oklahoma” capsized 

Japs advance 50 miles toward 
Singapore 

Hawaii shelled by subs 

Wake, Midway repel air raids 

Army, Navy commanders in Pa 
cifie shake-up 

Nazis pushed back 100 miles from 
Moscow 

American forces reported operat 
ing near Singapore 

Japs besiege Hong Kong 

Bill drafting men 20-44 passed bs 
Congress 

Axis subs reported off both coasts 

Admiral King named CINCUS 

Hitler generals, takes 
personal command 

Churchill arrives in U. 8. 

80,000 Japs attack Luzon 

Duteh sink 5 more ships 

Wake Island finally captured 

Hong Kong surrenders for lack of 
water 

sritish capture Bengasi, 
capital 

Manila declared open city 

Japs bomb open city of Manila 

British raid Norway islands 

Manila bombed again 

Russians retake Kereh in Crimea 

Singapore under martial law af 


Manila, 


4,000 


dismisses 


Libyan 


ter bombings 
Japs landing at will, 20 
from Manila 
Russians retake Kaluga 
Hitler reported on Russian front 
Sale of new autos banned in U.S 
Manila and Cavite entered by Japs 


miles 


26 nations sign pact banning sep 
arate peace 

U. S. Pacifie Fleet active in Dutch 
Indies 

Bardia captured by British, 5,000 
Axis prisoners 


February, 1942 


Wavell named United Commande: 
in Pacific 

MacArthur continues battle from 
Bataan Peninsula 

White residents of Manila interned 

Machine-guns stop riots in Paris 

30,000 Japanese casualties at 
Changsha 

FDR says monthly output soon 
near 8,000 planes, 6,000 tanks 

Pacific Clipper arrives in New 
York after trip around world, 
dodging war 

$9,000,000,000 new taxes for 1942 

Japs threaten Singapore 

Russians push on in extreme cold 

‘Siege of Sevastopol broken 

RAF & Yank fliers blast Bangkok 

Liquor industry must divert 60 per 
cent of output to munitions 

Leningrad siege reported lifted 

Jap tanks advance in Malaya 

U. 8. fliers set fire to Jap battle 
ship 

Japs capture Tarakan oil, Kuala 
Lumpur rubber 

Nelson appointed War Production 
Czar 

MacArthur artillery smashes Jap 
assault 

Stimson plans army of 3,600,000 
in 1942 

Tanker torpedoed 60 
New York 

Australian troops check drive on 
Singapore 

Pan-American conference opens in 


Rio 


miles off 


THE LINE-UP 


United Nations The Axis 
U. 8. A. U.8.8.R. Germany 
Australia Great Britain Japan 
China The Netherlands Italy 
Canada Costa Riea Bulgaria 
India Czecho-Slovakia Finland 
Belgium Dominican Republic Hungary 
Cuba El Salvador Manchukuo 
Greece Luxembourg Rumania 
Guatemala New Zealand Slovakia 
Haiti Niearagua Spain 
Honduras Poland 
Norway South Africa 
Panama Yugoslavia 


TEAM STRENGTH IN THE 
PACIFIC 


Estimates as of Dec. 7 from latest figures 
available. ) 

United Nations 

20 battleships 


Japan 

12 battleships 

3 pocket battle 

ships 

8 aireraft carriers 
12 heavy eruisers 
23 light eruisers 
125 destroyers 

80 submarines 
4,000 planes 

300 planes (pro 

duced per mo.) 
3,000,000 men (in 

eluding 1,500,000 

reserves. ) 

Remember: Japan can concentrate her 
forces within a relatively small area. The 
Allies must guard 3 oceans, 4 continents. 


THE SCORE IN THE PACIFIC 
To Jan, 15 
Japanese losses 
3 battleships 
3 cruisers 
5 destroyers 
5 submarines 
14 troop transports 
6 merchant ships 


6 aireraft carriers 
26 heavy cruisers 
24 light cruisers 
186 destroyers 
140 submarines 
9,000 planes 
3,000 planes (pro 

duced per mo.) 
4,000,000 men (in 

eluding 3,500,000 

Chinese. ) 


Allied Losses 
battleships 
destroyers 
gunboats 
merchant ships 
2 submarines 
Pearl Harbor casual 
ties, 3,000 
Hong Kong casual Changsha casualties, 
ties and prisoners, 30,000 
7,000 Lost on transports, 
Lost at sea, 1,000 6,000 


ioKW - 


Troop and plane losses in Malaya and 
Philippines not yet released. 








DIPLOMATIC FRONT 


At end of January, ‘‘ white war’’ 
ing waged in four diplomatic hotspots: 

1—Turkey. Hitler’s ace ambassador, von 
Paper, has spent months in Ankara trying to 
get Turks to give German troops or Italian 
vessels gangway through Dardanelles. 
U. S. rushed ex-ambassador Bill Bullitt by 
plane to bolster wavering Turkish morale. 
His suecess story by German radio: Tur 
key has been “sold a bill of goods,” hence 
forth is only a “eog in the machine” of 
Russia, Britain, America. Diplomatic vie 
tory here means removal of threat to Iraq 


and Iran oil, Suez eanal. 


2—Vichy. Hottest spot on the diplomatic 
front. Hitler is using everything short of 
war to foree the French fleet in on his side. 
He’d also like control over French Tunisia, 
Algeria, Dakar, to make up for losses in 
Libya. Public announcement of “coopera 
tion” with Hitler may set off full-fledged 
revolt, Hitler would rather have Vichy 
France “officially neutral,” but open to 
Axis troop movements, like Franco’s Spain 
Such movements were reported in progress 
in January, aimed possibly at Lisbon, 
Gibraltar, Dakar. : 


was be 


U. S. is anxious to keep on good terms 
with Vichy, keep French fleet out of action, 
avoid further trouble in Caribbean at Mar 
tinique or Guadaloupe. Henee our State De 
partment’s action in rebuking St. Pierre et 
Miquelon seizure by Free French, which 
Britain praised. 
3—Siberia. Biggest threat to Japan is a 
Soviet stab in the back from Vladivostok. 
Allies have tried to get Russia into Pacifie 
War, but shrewd Stalin and Litvinov de 
mand a higher ante. Russia has little to win 
by opening another front and cutting down 
her successful forces against the Nazis. Ja 
pan undoubtedly is letting some supplies for 
the Russian front through Vladivostok to 
keep the peace. Hitler may want these sup 
plies stopped, sell Japan short by encourag 
ing Russian attack in Pacific. Neat set-up 
here for possible Axis double-cross. 
4—Latin-America. As foreign represen 
tatives’ conference opened in Rio de Janeiro, 
biggest stakes were: raw materials, ship 
ping lines, publie support for United cause. 
Most countries are solidly on United side. 
Most doubtful are three most important: 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile. 
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MacARTHUR 


BRETT 
Maneuvered brilliantly 


WAVELI 
Right hand man 


Lost an eye, scored a touchdown 


UNITED COMMAND g er tl ing line United Command 
lquiat somewhere on the Dutch 
ind of -« \ . have no official represen 
imong the Big Five of the United 
Command. The Dutch have shown the way 
sportsmanship by forgetting 
s, ind coneentr iting, unde 
Porten, on the job in hand 
| dging Jap landing 
Their record of sinkings betters 
er the British or the American. 
Australians, too. although still hopeful 
General Blamey may have more say 
Continent looms important 
ee! uckling down to 
ks, sending out more planes, 
erials They look espechilly to the 
ror understanding, point out that 
ind Aussie pioneering a1 
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it last gun to focus it 
the conting 
other la 
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GENERALISSIMO CHIANG C ESE VICTORIES 

His full strength still umused .. . 4 iy of light for United 
the dat c Ea 


4ssn.) 


Man on whom 
came from an unex 
1 week in January. 


source the second w 
th blitz thrusts at Corregidor, 
eo, and Singapore, the Japanese 
t Changsha, important rail center 


they had already “eaptured” last 


Then thev ro in, loaded 60 
es with rice, rode Chinese 
med a victory. 

But this time the Japs were playing for 
Changsha would give them an all 


itting 


eeps 
| supply route to Singapore, « 
low on dangerous transport by water. 
Kai-Shek’s men, with four vears of 
M4 J ip ; nt 


of dispersion, road destruetion 


inng 
y methods, employed eou e! 
lepth defenses. Having sucked the 
ps right up to the «ity gates, they sprang 
rap, scored overwhe Imingly, claimed 
casualties, then followed this up 
ab of their own at the South China 
anton. 

Generalissimo Chiang 
full strength to stop the Japs; at the same 
he was sending crack units into Bur 
ma and Yunnan to protect the Burma 
Road, possibly launch a thrust against the 

Japanese flank in Thailand. 


didn’t even use his 


Time 
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THE BATTLE FOR SINGAPORE 


At 4:10 on the morning of the assault on 
Pearl Harbor, Singapore was bombed. Jap 
troops landing on the Kra Isthmus of the 
Malay 
first, returned to get a foothold near Khota 


Peninsula, although driven off at 
Baru, important air base on the east eoast 
of Malaya. 

To the north, Thailand, with its feeble 
army made even weaker by 5th columnists, 
surrendered to the Japanese after five and 
a half hours’ 


the invaders invaluable supplies and an air 


token resistance, releasing to 


base at Singora. 

For a few days, even a week, the outrage 
of Pearl Harbor, the dramatic defenses of 
Wake and Midway, 


mind. 


occupied the public 

Next in the headlines was Hong Kong, 
whose fall was assured from the time the 
Japs seized all shore communications and 
defenses, including the water supply. It 
was another ease of ‘‘too little and too 
late.’’ 

Then Manila and the Philippines were th 
MacArthur’s 


maneuvering in the face of overwhelming 


focus of interest: brilliant 
odds, and no hope of reinforcement. 

But all this while, the main Japanese ad 
vance of the Pacific War had been proceed 
ing relentlessly through Malaya and the 
Dutch Indies. 

Still, the Anglo-Saxon public felt little 
Robert 


mandant at Singapore, had declared it all 


alarm. Sir Brooke-Popham, com 


but impregnable; they waited smugly for 
Singapore guns, planes, ships, and men to 
blast the cheeky Japs out of Malaya. Even 


| torpedo attack 


the staggering loss, by air 
on the second day of war, of two dread 
noughts, HMS ‘‘Prince of Wales’’ and 
HMS ‘‘Repulse,’’ seemed less an ominous 
threat to British sea 


chance to lecture 


supremacy than a 
Phillips, 


drowned in the South China Sea, on not 


Admiral lying 
taking to heart the lesson of Norway, and 
still permitting capital ships to maneuver 
without air protection. 

But when, late in December, with searcely 
a struggle, the Japanese captured Penang, 
United peoples all over the world awoke to 
Singapore’s danger. Besides being a sec 
ondary naval base, Penang partly controls 
the narrow Malacea Straits, shortest supply 
India and Suez to 


line from Singapore. 


Warehouses full of goods fell into Jap 
hands; all utilities were untouched, includ 
ing the radio station, which at end of the 
week asked Singapore: ‘‘How do you like 
our bombings?’’ 

Uneasy fears were expressed in the Brit 
ish House of Commons, by American radio 
commentators, by the Australian man in the 
Street, as the situation in Malaya grew 
daily more alarming. 

125,000 Empire 


An estimated force of 


troops (Anzaes, Indians, Scots, British) plus 
native defense contingents opposed greatly 
undetermined 


fighting 


underestimated forces of 


strength, but determined spirit. 


Japanese units, well-trained in both mech 
anized and guerilla fighting techniques, had 
advanced to within 300 miles of Singapore, 
turning to their own advantage the same 
natural difficulties which the British had 
eounted on as defenses: swamps, jungles, 
headhunters, extreme heat and humidity. 

The east coast of Malaya, impassable i: 
monsoon season, they breached with landing 
parties, capturing the communications cen 
ter of Kuantan, only 190 miles from Singa 
Year’s Eve. On the west 


coast, where rubber planters had built high 


pore, on New 


ways, they were reportedly using heavy as 
well as one man tanks and dive-bombers. 


In the central hilly steaming jungles they 


The Indomitable Dutch. (Press Assn.) 


somehow preserved contact, used peculiar 
but successful methods against the orthodox 
British lines of defense. Clad in shorts and 
sneakers, they slipped through the jungle in 
disguised as natives, they fil 


bribed or forced the 


small squads; 
tered through defenses; 
hairy Sakai headhunters to lead them by 
secret jungle paths. They stole shoes, bicy 
cles from native farmers; floated down riv 
ers on hand-made rafts. Their lighter am 
munition and ordnanee made long marches 
They 


ion, and dropped like tiny Tarzans on Brit 


easier. climbed trees, monkey-fash 
ish patrols; they lay in ambush neck-deep 
in snake-infested malarial swamps. 

The British killed them off by hundreds, 
but, as in the Philippines, they kept coming. 
Atkins put it: 


**One British soldier is worth ten Japanese, 


As one bewildered Tommy 


but there are always eleven Japs.’ 
In this crisis Gen. 
srooke-Popham as Singapore’s commandant. 


Pownall succeeded 


Two days later, the tin center of Ipoh fell. 
On Jan. 12, 
capital and 
supply line, went to the Japs, followed by 


Kuala Lumpur, world’s rubber 
railhead of Singapore’s land 


Port Swettenham. On the west coast the 
invaders were only 130 miles from Singa 
pore. They held over one-half of Malaya’s 
tin mines, one-third of her rubber territory. 
Still the British retreated. 
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By this time the ‘‘seorched earth’’ policy 
of destroying all property before leaving it 
for the enemy was in effect, and Australian, 
Dutch, and RAF 
planes, were striking telling blows at Jap 
held bases of Singora, Bangkok, and Khota 
Baru, as well as Jap transports in the South 


pilots, using American 


China Sea. 

Singapore town was jammed with refu 
gees; prices skyrocketed; Gen. Pownall de 
clared martial law. Civilians did not heed 
the warning of Hong Kong, went on wasting 
water, time, supplies. Striet military cen 
prevented any but barest details 
CBS reporter Cecil 


Brown was barred from the airways for too 


sol ship 
from coming through. 


grim reporting of the grim situation. ‘‘ Bad 


for morale,’’ the censors called it. Ameri 
can and British press agreed that no word 
at all from practically besieged Singapore 
was also bad for morale. 

Chief causes for Nipponese success have 
been British over-confidence and Jap air su 
Pearl Harbor and Clark 


Field, surprise bombing destroyed neat rows 


premacy. As at 
of United planes on ground. Replacements 
have been slow in arriving (Singapore is 
Francisco by the 
Manila 


10,000 miles from San 
Suva-Sidney route now used since 
has fallen 

Present defenses are almost entirely ar 
tillery, effective against landing vessels, 
but almost powerless against unchecked air 
attack. 

Singapore, like Hong Hong, is an island 
fortress; its sole connection with mainland 
is a eauseway, which also carries the rail 
road to Kuala Lumpur. This could be 
blown up in extreme emergency, foreing in 
vaders to cross the-Strait of Johore under 
fire. 

The Dutch have struck the most telling 
blows in defense of their British neigh 
bors. They prevented Jap parachute land 
ing at Medan, across from Penang, thus 
keeping the Malacca supply line open. 

They were less successful in keeping Japs 
out of the oil fields of Borneo and Tarakan, 


where a flanking movement against Singa 


pore from the east may be in progress. Jap 


raids in this sector, based on the former 
Army field at Davao, have already 
gained a foothold in Celebes. But this 
flanking threat is not seriously regarded. 
Duteh claim to have made oil fields and re 
The main front 


U. @ 


fineries useless for months. 
is in Malaya, where Australian troops on 
Jan. 15 launched a counter-offensive. 

If United forees can rush enough planes 
and pilots to regain air supremacy, Singa 
pore is saved. 

For Singapore cannot be another Hong 
Kong, to be given up when defense seems 
impossible. Few battles in World War II 
can be so clearly vital as this. If Singa 
pore is held, the Japs, cut off from sup 
plies sorely needed, may not last more than 
another year. If Singapore is won by the 
Japs, the Allies are not necessarily defeat 
ed, but it will cost millions of dollars, thou 
sands of lives, extra years of war to over- 
come this initial handicap. 
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THE WAR FRONTS 
Libyan—Mediterranean 


Nov 19-De« ] \merican M.3 7 my 


tanks prove supe 


ited troops wear down Axis 
ff supplies; R.A.F., 


using many American planes (Curtiss P-40 


resistance by cu 


m 


Mart bombers controls air; naval block 
ule sinks 60 per cent of Axis supply ships 

Dec > 31 Bengasi captured; Romm« 
forees retreat south 100 miles to Agedabia 
sitter winter weather (sandstorms, freezing 
night sets in, slowing offensive Hug 
amounts of mat ‘ ibandoned by treat 
ing Na 8 

Jan. 1-1 Nazis eseape trap at Agedab 
slipping out at night n violent sandstorm 
Make new stand at |! \gl i. Bardia and 
Derna captured vith 8,000 prisoners Three 
Axis submarines sunk; tritish naval ves 
sels mined in Mediterranean Fight g slows 
down while both sides race for supplies 


Watch for: “Another Crete” _ 
Malta by Luftwaffe to op Axis suy 
lines, send reinforcements to Lil " If this 
not successful, Romme« may 


Tripolitania, make stand a | 


Hitler puts heat on Vichy to g Axis us 
of French territory , sin SI ! 
port of Bizerte, whiel backs l | po 
Main French fleet is interned at Oran, f 
hundred miles aw Hitler yuld ke 
use it to break Britisl ont of Medit 
inea supt S 





CINCUS HART—his subs haunted Tokyo . . 


Russo-German Front 


Highwater mark of German invasio1 
was the « ipture late in November of Ros 


tov, gateway to Caucasus oil fields, anid 





dustrial centers of Donets basin. At the 
same time the Nazis were within 31 miles 
f Moscow the Soviet government had 
moved back some 500 miles to Kuvybishev 

| the iron ring around Leningrad tight 
ned daily. Hitler had his speech all writ 
ten, the parade all planned for triumphal 

try into the Soviet ¢ ipita 

Then the Russian winter blizzed dow 

the blitzkrieg, and Russia fighting 

spirit rose as the mereury dropped Two 
veeks later, Nazis suffered their first m 
jor land defeat in Europe; Russians unis 
Marshal Timoshenko re iptured Rostov. 

tut they did not stop there. Just whe 
the rest of the world, including the Nazis 
expecte ‘ veary Reds to heave a sigh 
if relief ml dig in for the winter, they 
et out var-whoop and charged it i 
suunter-offensive along almost all the 2,000 
mile front Hard-riding Cossacks secretly 
rought from Siberia cracked the Nazi 


ffensive thrusts at Moseow. Hitler tore up 


his speech, ed off the parade, and went 
the front ¢ gee persot y what 7 
the matt 
More 1st t the t ha 
N 8 ‘ more { more supplies 
W tl \ Ura tustria List 
vhiel whole faetories had een trans 
nted nd from the U. S. via Ar 
ue vel! communieat ! ines mite 
sl te than th Germans they pushe 1 the 
N s n ft “3 hree weeks 
y |} t } 1 ere me ¢ 











MAJOR PUTNAM 
All hands behaved splendidly . . . 


Moscow, recaptured the rail centers of Klin 


nd Kaluga, smashed crack tank units hl 


pincers of their own, and foreed Hitler 
to flee from his headquarters at Smolensk 
Next they recaptured the important 


sea port of Kerch. 


Black 

At the same time the siege of Leningrad 
slackened as units were rushed to stem the 
Russian advance. Finland began to con 
sider the advantages of making a separate 
peace with a revived Russia that was any 
vear-rug. As January dragged 
ontinued severe weather, and the grow 


thing but a 


g typhus epidemic forced both armies 


Slogan “On to Berlin” his little chance 
if being realized this season. The Wehr 
macht may be in reverse, but it has not 
roken down. 

Reasons back of Nazi retreat, besides 
the weather and Russia’s ineredible re 
serves of fighting men and materiel, in 
elude the strategic withdrawal of crack 
German units from the Russian front, for 
1 blitz in some other sector where they 
will have a better fighting chance: against 
Gibraltar, Malta, or Turkey. Men captured 
by Russians are older (in their 30’s), less 
rugged and experienced than the troopers 
vho stormed their way to the Caucasus and 
the Kremlin. Hitler’s first-string men are 
either badly eut up, or getting their wind 
it some Continental breathing point. 
Planes and tanks also have been with 
lrawn, as inereased aid to Libya indicates. 

Hitler may need to call them into active 
service before he intended. The revolt 
of the Serbs, who ignorantly didn’t know 
that Yugo-Slavia had already been con 
quered, is like the mountain liquor they 
distill, pint-sized but potent. Unrest is 
spreading from Rumania to Paris, with 
bombings, shootings, executions requiring 
more and more troops to preserve order 
There are strong rumors of dissension with 
in Germany itself; there is a shake 
up due in the German Navy over the fail 
ure of the Atlantic U-boat campaign. Adolf 
the Magician will have to pull a terrifically 
fast rabbit out of his hat to keep even 
the most optimistic European peoples 
fooled much longer. 
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MAJOR DEVEREUX 


No time for polo . . 


MARINES IN PACIFIC 


Wake. 


t 3.000 ft 


Dee. 7. Twenty-four Jap bombers 
a Casualties: 25 dead, 7 wounded, 
7 of 11 Marine planes destroyed. Jap war 
ships signal: Surrender. Reply: Come and 
get wa, 

Dee. 8-9. Bombs destroy hospital One 
Jap plane downed. 

Dex 10.—The Mousetrap. Twelve Jay 
warships attempt landing. Marines with 
hold fire until 4,700 yards. Four Jap ships 


sunk, bombers downed 


Dee 13-20 Repeated heavy bombings 
Five Jap planes shot down. Marine planes 
reduced to 2, then 1. 


planes from 


Ground crews piece 
together wreckage. Send 
is more Japs. 

Dee, 21 


smash all but 1 anti aireraft battery, knock 


Seventeen Jap heavy bombers 
out power plant, fire oil stores 
Dec. 22.—-With 1 battery left, 2 Jap d 


stroyers put out of action 

Dee. 23 Jap landing parties, hand to 
hand fighting The issue is in doubt 

Dee. 24 Tokyo radio: Wake captured 
from 35, ) officers and me Actual muster: 


378 Marines. C. O. 
hands have behaved splendidly. . . 

Vidway.—Bombed like Wake, but neve 
in such desperate plight. Marines still hold 
ing out. 

Guam 155 Marines, 400 sailors, several 
hundred civilian workers captured as Japs 
took over on Dee. 7. Only 70 miles from 
heavily fortified Jap island of Rota, totally 


Putnam’s report ill 


defenseless itself, thanks to isolationist Con 
gressmen who were afraid of ‘‘ provoking’’ 
Japan, the detachment Guam never had 
a ch ince 

China.—183 Marines captured at Peiping 
and Tientsin, unable to evacuate in time. 
750 Marines withdrawn from Shanghai ar 
rived in Manila just in time to pitch in with 
General MacArthur at Corregidor. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


General Holeomb’s annual report for the 
fiseal year ending June 31, 1941, revealed 
that: 

Active strength of the Marine Corps had 
increased by 15,025 men, ineluding 3,721 
Class III(c) (enlisted reserves), to a total 
of over 53,000 men. This figure may be 
nearly doubled by end of the current year. 
As of January 7, 1942, the total enlisted 
strength was 77, 948. 

Of 31,755 officers and enlisted men who 





fired the rifle reeord course, 24,207 quali 
fied as marksman or better. 

Of 20,265 officers and enlisted men, 15, 
280 qualified as pistol marksman or better 

Of 146 Marines attending Senior Platoon 
Leaders’ Courses, 125 received commissions 
as 2nd lieutenants, USMCR, 

Candidates’ Classes increased: of 674 
members, 555 received commissions as 2nd 
lieutenants, USMCR, and were sent to Re 
serve Officers’ Class at Quantico. 

Three important new training activity 
units were launched: the Amphibian Trae 
tor Sehool at Dunedin, Fla., the Barrage 
Balloon Sehool at Parris Island, and the 
Parachute Detachment at Lakehurst, N. J. 

Marine officers were sent overseas to 


observe latest combat developments, o 
study foreign languages in Tokyo, Peiping, 
Mexico City. 

Marine Aviation officers were serving as 
naval attaches in Havana, Guatemala City, 
Bogota, Colombia and Lima, Peru. 

As of June 31, 1941, over 4,500 Marines 
were on foreign duty; over 7,000 were sea 
going on 66 naval vessels; the FMF num 


bered over 23,000 officers and men. 


43 


The Naval Appropriation act for 1942 
provided, among others, $1,241,000 for im 
provement of aviation facilities at Char 
lotte Amalie, Virgin Islands, and $18,490, 
000 for completion of Division Training 
Base at New River, N. C, 

\ Caribbean training base is planned on 
Vieques Island, off Puerto Rico. 


ATLANTIC ARENA 


Compared to the Mediterranean and the 
Pacific, the Atlantic has been quiet for the 
past two months. German subs, after tor 
pedoing two freighters 60 miles off the Long 
Island coast, and attacking a convoy off 
England, shifted for a campaign elsewhere 

probably the Mediterranean. The lifeline 
of supplies to England still holds fast, with 
Iceland as its European anchor. 

The convoy attack was a five-day running 
fight against a ‘‘ wolf pack’’ of submarines. 
At least 3 Nazi subs and Focke-Wulf 
bombers were downed; British losses were 2 
freighters, 1 destroyer, 1 auxiliary aircraft 


carrier. Rest of convoy arrived safely. 





MAJOR-GENERAL THOMAS HOLCOMB, the Major General Commandant, who today 
heads the largest body of Marines in U. S. history. Bill changing office to The Comman- 
dant, United States Marine Corps, and raising General Holcomb to Lieutenant General’s 
rank, has passed both houses of Congress and now is at the White House for signature at 


time of writing. 
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HOME FRONT 


War hit mainland civilians almost as soor 





as island soldiers. Day after Pearl Harbor, 


patriotic Americans wanted to ‘‘do some a _— cry 

thing’’: wrote thousands of letters, many , 4 LUZON ISLAN D 
containing money and advice to ‘‘bomb the | fi 

hell out of Tokyo,” to newspapers, radio ; y = Japanese attacks 
commentators, congressmen, treasury, war, j oo ; 

navy depts., President and Mrs. Roosevelt s ilways 


The publie bought de 


in boom quantities, joined all manner of 

defense units—airplane spotters, air raid \' 
wardens, blood donors, first aid, fire pre 
vention, nutrition groups, Red Cross, USO cauten Sf 
The country had its sleeves rolled up, its , 


collar loosened 


But no one seemed sure just where to “— 
begin. There were so many conflicting sto : Sex heauaule se 
ries: civilians should begin saving all pos 1 F 
sible material and funds; civilians should 
keep funds in circulation, help prevent in 
flation; civilians should keep calm and go 
about their business; civilians should drop 
everything in an all-out production effort 

OPM’s Leon Henderson published the 
bans on sales of sports equipment using 
rubber (tennis, golf, squash, handballs, bas 
ketball and football bladders), then of new 
rubber tires, then on production of new mo 
tor cars. President Constantine of National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers ds 
clared feminine gams and masculine ganders 
must get used to either rayon, nylon, or 


o¥* a a == Motor Roads 


Pf sai 
yf ® I 


fense bonds and stamps 








- 











nothing, with silk, nylon, and cotton all due 
to be rationed. The public was warned by 
local shortages and rising prices that ration 
ing of sugar and other commodities, as in 
World War I, was just around the corne 

Income tax blanks were released early in 
January; local taxes mushroomed every 
where. Small business men, with supplies 
eut off by priorities, as well as giant auto 
mobile corporations, wondered how they 
could clamber out of the ditch onto the war 
bandwagon 

President Roosevelt moved to create order 
out of this chaos on Jan. 13 by appointing 
Donald M. Nelson as head of a War Produ SP cele HF 


tion Board, with sweeping powers and fina 








, MINDORO 
iuthority over all matters dealing with ” 


dustrial production, raw materi: und hen« 

indirectly, pri nd wages ‘his one-man, 

one-board et-up, similar to the existing 

British plan, which Lord Beaverbrook heads, 

i1utomatically di with SPAB and 
made OPM a mir 

Test blackouts i 

coasts, with f mn woe * sh cl it defer ndings w MacArthur’s armies, maneuvering bril 

nat rs reno ruart ' eano ‘ parri, 1) miles nort of Manila, a iantly under constant air attack, joined 

Rooseve : ied from , to nad Lg . s south Strong Jap at lines and fell back on Bataan Peninsula. 

back again, « ' ip red loca tach ngayen was repulsed, but a force Here the fortress of Corregidor, with Forts 

lefense These first landing Drum and Frank, still commanded Manila 

check | my troops Bay, but the city and the naval base of 

Cavite were in Japanese hands. All stores 

ind Cavite had been evacuated or destroyed. 

tleship feavy frontal attacks on MacArthur’s po 

were repulsed decisively. Olangapo 

ise on Subie Bay was claimed by 


SCALE of WILES 





ga 
I 


the enemy, but unverified, 
As of Jan. 15, MacArthur was winning 
n artillery duels with Jap batteries. Some 
ulated, an Army planes, probably based on Dutch 
emp center, fell into « ha islands, were bombing the Japs, although the 
Japanese succeeded, after hea sses, enemy still had air supremacy. Admiral 
tablishing bridgehead at Lingayen. Hart had evacuated entire naval strength of 
lown from Vigan to support Cavite, and was deploying them against 
f air, munitions, and troop strength 
” : + ; cai. a ine fhe: g the summer capital, Baguio ‘an be brought soon enough, MacArthur’s 
pressur from two sides increased, lant delaying activities may turn out to 


Ss troops to fall back Japs I 


IN THE PHILIPPINES lanila was declared an open city, and armed be more than a last-ditch fight. Corregidor 
forees evacuated to spare civilian life. Jap is reported to have supplies sufficient for 
Initial Japanese attack without warning bombers immediately ignored international several months, . 
destroyed some plan ‘ark Field. Con iw and bombed the city unmercifully, caus In oeceupied regions, Japs confined whites 
tinued air raids. from Formosa ng heavy casualties and destroying Santo f all nationalities to houses, on pain of 
gave Japan control of the ai Domingo cathedral Filipino feeling rose fine or death. Jap aviators held field day, 
Attempts to land troops were driven off ugainst Japan with cry of ‘‘We ean take machine-gunning refugees in roads and de- 
for several days, but heavy Jap air attack it tring back the army.’’ fenseless Filipino villages. 
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FIRE STATION at Hickam Field razed by fire and machine guns. Fire trucks were badly burned and intersection seriously damaged. 


REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR 


Continued from page 36 


they went reluctantly. Once ashore, in 
stead of finding some dry place to re- 
cuperate from their terrific pounding, 
they pitched emergency quarters as near 
their vessels as possible. And with port- 
able guns they continued to fight; later 
they stood guard at the same camps as 
repair operations began on their ships, 
setting regular shipboard watches. 

Like all treacherous attacks, the bomb 
ng of Pearl Harbor by the Japanese 


caught certain vessels of the fleet under 
periodic overhaul. While in this condi 
tion of repair, such ships were not able 
to utilize their defensive powers to the 
greatest effectiveness. These ships, there- 
fore, turned to with a will at many use 
ful purposes. One ship rescued with its 
boats hundreds of survivors thrown into 
the water by the foree of explosions; 
from burning oil. 

Other ships sent their repair parties to 
help the fighting ships keep afloat. Others 
sent ammunition parties to maintain the 
flow of powder and shells to the guns. 
Without doubt the whole spectacle was 
the greatest spontaneous exhibition of 


DIRECT BOMB HIT on pursuit ship leaves a shambles at Hickam Field. 


ia! rs 


voperation, determination and courage 
that the American Navy has been called 
upon to make. The crew of one ship 
followed it around on its outside as it 
capsized, firing their guns until they 
were under water. 

Those same men stood on the dock and 
cheered as one of the more fortunate 
ships cleared the harbor and passed by, 
en route after the Japanese. Of all the 
accounts submitted on that memorable 


day, the record shows a continued demon- 


stration of courage, bravery and fearless- 
ness of which the American nation may 
vell be proud. 

"nquote 
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BOMBER COMMAND | 








Second installment of the Air Ministry | shotograp! the brought back eturning in the morning and remaining 
account of the Bomber Command’s offensive th the enabled ' complete an in port everv week-end. It was therefore 
against the Axis curate neture to be built up of the ile ided that Bomber Command should 

The orders ¢ ‘ t ks n the Cre nava wises, Tactormes, roads, railways, undertake reconnaissance in sti rth, us 
I n Fleet o1 e 4th Senpte wer, Lose molnts ne rt hie places of Lhitar ng atreratt equipped with bombs and 
were exp tances ! Northwestern Germany eady to attack 

‘The greats ‘ to be taken no slembye : from the Advanced Air Strik In pursuance of this policy, a squadror 
injure the eiv n population The inte I e in France so took part of Hampdens patrolling the Heligoland 
tion is to destrov the Ge n Flee he ‘ yee tions. The ! tt engaged o1 Bight on 29th September, in two forma 
— , ‘ the flew a erv different heights, som tions of six and five, found and attacked 

In the Hye ‘ t A ‘ s 24,000 Teet, somet es as two enemy destrovers. Owing to what ap — 
hombs were in fact dropped (i ' ne indred. This arduous work pears to have been an error in timing, the 


soil until the night of 19th-20th M t rhout the winte lt two formations became separated, and 
1940. when the ens seaplane when the seeond reached the 
hase he Is f Sy area the enemv had been roused 
first a ked. 7 , self to action The five aireraft 
i purely itarv objective ane composing this formation were 
if the Ger n News Age intercepted. None of them re- 
reports are to be believed, th turned, and the Germans claim 
were no @livillans on the tsian to have shot them all down wit} 
They had a heen evacuate the loss of two of their fighters 


The other formation, attacking 
the destroyers from 300 feet, 


The attack took place atter the 
German bombing of the Ork 
ney Island on 16th Marel 
when the first British eiviliar 
} 


was met with heavy pom-pon 
fire, and a_ well-aimed shell 
went through the nose of the 
leading aireraft of the first 
flight. It struck the pilot on 
the elbow causing him involun 
tarily to pull back the stick and » 
swoop sharply upwards. The 
other two aireraft close behind 
followed their leader. All the 
bombs fell into the sea wide of 


easualties caused by bombu 

occurred Not only did Bomb 
er Command avoid targets o1 
land; it had also been ordered 
not to drop bombs on any ship 
lying alongside or close to 
quay, and it did not do so. Fi 


sore SIX ! onths, theretore, 


only enemy ships of war at sea 


or lying in wide roadste their mark. The experience 
were attacked gained from this raid and that 
The story of thos onths ts of 4th September appeared to 


largely one of contention wit! show that a level attack on 


the weather This grew stead heavily-armed naval vessels 
ily worse as winter set in, an from such a low height was 
attacks in force became ver likely to prove a costly unde 


taking Moreover, the pene 


nearly impossible Nevertheles 
trating power of the bombs 


units of the German Navy wert 


attacked; these neluded dropped is uncertain, and the 
number of capital ships, tw risk that they may bounce off 
submarines seen on the surt the decks or turrets very real { 
and three enemy destroyers At intervals throughout the 

The attack on Brunsbutt autumn months the German ; 


warships made a number of sor 
ties into the Atlantic, and on 


' - 
and the Sehillig Roads took 





pla e on the day after war w 















declared and was followed by 23rd of November, during a 
some days of reconnaissance carried ou possible to mention every flight All were sweep off Iceland, one of them, the 
by Blenheims; one of their objects was to much the same—long, dangerous, and ear “Deutschland,” sank the armed cruiser 
find out the truth concerning a reporte ried out with great perseverance and H.M.S. “Rawalpindi.” A striking force of 
econeentration of enemy bombers on the tenacity bombers stood by at Seottish bases from 
German island of Sylt There proved to Besides photography, the Blenheims 24th November to 2nd December in the 
be no such concentration The photo took everv chanee that offered to attack vain hope that the weather would allow 
graphie reconnaissance flights by these enemy ships. On 4th Mareh, 1940, and them to attack her. 

aireraft, soon known as cloud-flying Blet again on llth, two German submarines, So much for attacks at sea. When 
heims, were extended first to the Heligo one on the surface in the Sehillig Roads, enemy vessels were close to their bases the 
land Bight and then to Northwester the other off Heligoland, were attacked problem became more complicated. Ata 
Germany. These constant sorties resulted Both were hit, the first from 1,400 feet, well defended base such as Wilhelmsha- 
in fairly severe casualties. The pilots and the seeond from 1,000 One was ce ven, German fighters, it was observed, 
navigators making them had yet to a tainly, the other possibly, sunk took to the air within ten minutes of the 
quire experience of flying long distances During the first weeks of the war it was sighting of the objective by our bombers. 
over the sea. They learnt it as thev flew rarely possible to act on the information They were able to do so because of the 
The crews became accustomed to finding obtained by air reconnaissance, for the warning they received from a line of 
their way in all kinds of weather with no ships of the enemy remained too close to “flak” ships some seventy miles west of 
landmarks to guide then their bases. They cruised about at night, Heligoland. It was, indeed, obvious that 
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BOMB NAZI WARSHIPS 


ni o " 


Top—MAPS, GRAPHS AND photographic 
reproductions, pinned on pivoted tables, 
give the C.-in-C. a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole field of battle, in the Operations Room 
of Bomber Command Headquarters. 
Right—INTELLIGENCE ROOM at the 
Headquarters of the R. A. F. Bomber Com- 
mand. Here, reports come in constantly 
from the Group Headquaters and Stations. 
Pieced together, they form the great mosai 
of operations control. 

Lower—A BRITISH R. A. F. bomber taxies 
away into the gathering darkness. A fully- 
loaded bomber requires about 1,000 yards 
run before it becomes air-borne. 
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CREW OF A heavy bomber holds a brief consultation before taking off. 


ing bombs. A stick of three scored hits 
on one of the larger ships, possibly the 
“Bremse” or the “Brummer,” which was 
later seen down by the stern being towed 
Photographs were taken, but 
clouds and the smoke from the explosions 
made accurate observation impossible. No 
damage was done by anti-aircraft fire 
from the ships, and of the few enemy 
fighters which appeared, only one pressed 
home its attack and this was quickly shot 


to port 


down 

An unsuccessful attempt on the night 
of 27th-28th November was made by six 
“Whitleys,” which flew 
electrical storms, to reconnoiter Wilhelm- 


through severe 


shaven, Cuxhaven, Heligoland and Bruns 
buttel. Twelve Wellingtons on the 14th 
Decembe 


tleship, a eruiser and three 


r, however, found a German bat 
lestrovyers 
some twelve miles southwest of Heligoland 


is 


To reach that point they had had to 
fly almost at sea level beneath low clouds, 
and when over the ships their height was 
not above 800 feet. They were immediate- 
ly engaged by about twenty German fight 
ers. The battle lasted forty minutes; and 
the Wellingtons, by maintaining forma 
tion, drove off the Messerschmitts, shot 
down five of them—of which three were 
110’s, met with for the first time in force 

and damaged three more. Their own 
losses were five. Once again no definite 
True we had 
lost five aircraft, but it was almost certain 
that anti-aireraft fire from flak ships had 
accounted for three of these, while an- 
other had been the victim of a collision. 

The attack had not been earried out 
from high level as ordered, but from 800 
feet because of the bad weather condi- 


conelusions could be drawn 


The eneounter with the enemy 


fighters was on the whole distinetly en- 
ecouraging. The crews of the Wellingtons 
were very well. satisfied with the mutual 
fire power developed by the power-oper 
ated turrets. They had fought superior 
numbers with gallantry and resource 
They had inflicted losses heavier than 
those which they had themselves sus 
tained. It was decided to try the experi 
ment once again. 

The next opportunity came four days 
later, on 18th December, when a force of 
Wellingtons discovered a number of en- 
emy naval units in Wilhelmshaven. Their 
adventures must be described in some de- 
tail, for several important lessons were 
learnt from this raid. 

The aireraft left in four formations 
with orders to bomb from a height not 
lower than 10,000 feet. The weather was 
bad to within fifty miles of the English 
coast, but the clouds gradually decreased 
until the sky was clear over the German 
coast. The first German fighters attacked 
a few miles south of Heligoland, but 
broke off as soon as the Wellingtons ran 
into heavy anti-aireraft fire in the neigh- 
borhood of Bremerhaven. 

After that, very heavy fighter attacks 
were made upon them in the Wilhelms 
haven area and continued until they were 
seventy to eighty miles out to sea on the 
way home. The visibility was so good that 
it was easy to see that there were no war 
ships at Brunsbuttel, in the Schillig Roads 
or in the Jade Bay. The formation kept 
well to the east of Wilhelmshaven, but no 
target could be found. A sweep was 
therefore made over the Jade basin and 
course was then set directly for Wil- 


helmshaven, which was approached from 


the southeast. Enemy warships were, 
however, so close in to shore, some of 
them being at the quayside, that they 
could not be attacked without the risk of 
causing casualties among the civil popu- 
lation. Four large vessels, however, in the 
Roads, which opened heavy anti-aircraft 
fire, were attacked, without observed re 
sult. 


“SCHMIDTS DRIVE 
OFF BOMBERS 


Seeing no suitable targets, the leader of 
the formation turned north, past the Is- 
land of Wangerooge, at a height of 13,- 
000 feet. No sooner had the heavy anti- 
aireraft fire died away than attacks by 
enemy fighters, which included Me. 110’s, 
ensued and were continued for about half 
an hour. The Wellingtons had, in fact, 
roused the hornets’ nest and between forty 
and fifty attacks were delivered from 
astern and beam. The Me. 110’s opened 
fire with cannon at ranges of from 900 
to 600 yards, and as a general rule pressed 
their attacks well home, coming on one 
occasion to within fifty yards. The ae- 
tion soon became general, the Wellingtons 
defending themselves with skill and vig- 
or. Six Me. 109’s and six Me. 110’s were 
seen to fall in flames and six others prob- 
ably suffered a similar fate. Four of the 
Wellingtons were reported to have been 
shot down, three made for Holland with 
petrol streaming from their tanks, and 
several others came down in the sea on 
the way home 


THE LEATHERNECK 





this defenseless air from further his seat by the captain, took the place 
enemy onslaught en there was the first of the wounded rear gunner, firing 
Wellington left behind in a t ing move off all the ammunition, and then made his 
It v I t heavy at Ww along the lurching fuselage to the 
f : turret of the front gunner where he took 
like action. The pilot then dived to sea 

level and escaped. 
It had now become clear that we 


Station, the positions of the raiding aircraft of the British R. A. F. are now being plotted. 














should have to accept heavy casualties it 
ve ttacked n daylight ireas p tected 
1 strength b ~ based hg ers 

These daylig ittacks on ships he 
German North Sea bases therefore gave 
way to sweeps over the North Sea by 
bombers on the look-out for enemv wat 
ships. They took place at frequent in 


tervals whenever weather permitted and 
did not. Thus, twenty-four 
Wellingtons 
sought vainly throughout the 21st Decem 
ber to find and bomb a large German war 
ship, perhaps the “Deutschland,” report 
ed to be steaming north from the Great 
selt. It was not found, but the operation 
showed that it was possible to maintain 


often when 


Han pdens and eighteen 


activity on a large scale even in extreme 
ly bad weather 

’ Further sweeps were carried out dur 
ing the last days of that month and on a 
number of days in January and Febru 
ary, 1940. On 10th January a running 
fight between Blenheims and Me. 110’s 
took place a hundred miles off the Ger 
man coast, with losses about equal on 
both sides. The weather grew more and 
more severe. On llth February the Bal 
tic was reported to be frozen from shore 
to shore. 

These conditions lasted more than a 
fortnight and reconnaissances were made 
at night to discover whether German war 
ships were icebound in the neighborhood 
of Heligoland. They were. 

On the night of 17th-ISth a Whitley 
flying sometimes as low as 200 feet found 
four large warships two miles northwest 
of Heligoland and several cruisers and 
destroyers amounting to nine or ten ships 
four miles to the southwest. This was con 
firmed by further reconnaissances two 
nights later. Eighteen Wellingtons at 
tacked at five-minute intervals, but once 
again, though bombs were dropped on the 
warships, the weather was too bad to 
make the operation successful. Nature, 
which had provided us with sitting tar 
gets, thought better of it and prevented 
us from attacking them 


MAGNETIC MINE APPEARS 


Towards the end of October, 1939, the 


Germans began to use a new weapon with 
which to attack our shipping. This was 
the magnetic mine, and it was laid by air 
eraft as well as by other means. It was 


decided to make every effort to stop these 


mine layers from taking off They were 
at that time mostly seaplanes, He. 115’s, 
based on Borkum, Sylt and Norderney 


Patrols were flown nightly in relays over 


these bases from 12th December. Their 
effect was to impose what amounted to a 
black-out. Any lights placed on the wa 


ter to help seaplanes to take off in the 
dark were Sy stematiecally bon bed 


The patrols were at once successful, for 


throughout the five nights from 12th to 
16th December only one enemy aireraft 
was reported to be engaged in mine-lay 


ing. While this high rate of suecess was 
not always maintained, the patrols oper 
ated whenever they could. As an indica 
tion of their frequency it may be observed 
that forty-two sorties on Sylt and forty 
on Borkum were made between 12th De 
cember and the last night of the vear. 
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These patrols went on until the at 
tack on Svyit. This was carried out on the 
night of 19th-20th March, 1940. Thirty 


Whitleys and twenty Hampdens took part 
nd the raid lasted about six hours. It 
was in the nature of a retort to the Ger- 


an raid on Seapa Flow three nights be 
fore The weather was, as usual, poor 

og, but there was moonlight 
over the target. Navigation was good, all 
but five aireraft arriving over the target 
in the order in which they left the ground. 
The bombs were dropped from their 
heights varying from 10,000 to 1,000 feet. 
They consisted of 40 five-hundred pound- 
ers, 84 two hundred and fifty-pounders 
and about 1,200 incendiaries. The weight 
of bombs dropped would now seem very 
small. The press, however, described it 
as a heavy raid and having regard to our 
operation strength in bombers at that 
time, this statement was true. 

The raid was in the nature of an ex- 
periment. The material damage caused 
was probably not as great as was original- 
ly estimated, but the lessons learned from 
irst attack at night on a land tar 
vet by our bomber foree were of more 





importance than the number of seaplanes, 
hangars and slip-ways damaged or de- 
stroved. 

In addition to attacking the German 
Fleet when and where it could be found. 
our heavy bombers were given another 
task. It was to drop leaflets over Ger 
many 


PROPAGANDA CAMPAIGN 


Leaflets are part of the Government’s 
propaganda campaign and have been used 
from the very outset of the war. The 
first leaflet raid was made on the night of 
rd-4th September when the conflict was 
not vet twelve hours old. Seven such 
raids took place on the first seven nights 
of the war. These preliminary operations 
were in the nature of an experiment, but 
by 16th September it was decided, in the 
light of experience gained, that they were 
a suecess and that the leaflet campaign 
should be carried o1 

The justification for such a policy was 
twofold. Apart from the value in them 
selves of the pamphlets which were 


dropped—the first was a statement by the 
late Mr. Chamberlain, Prime Minister as 
he then was, setting forth the reasons why 
the British and French Empires were at 
war with Germany—the value to the Roy 
al Air Force was very great 

In the first place information about all 
kinds of objectives which might at any 
moment become the object of attack was 
obtained: crews were able to become fa 
miliar with the whereabouts of aero- 
dromes, factories, power stations, roads 
and railways in conditions very similar 
to those in which they were subsequently 
bombed. This information, combined with 
that obtained by the Advanced Air Strik- 
ing Force in its reconnaissance over the 
western part of Germany, enabled a very 
complete picture to be built up for future 
use. Secondly, such raids proved of great 
importance in the training of air crews. 
They were carried out at night; they were 
carried out in all weathers; they lasted 
anywhere between six and twelve hours. 


As tests for navigation and endurance 
they had no equal. 

Our bomber force was trained to ope 
ate both by day and by night. The duties 
of pamphlet dropping provided an ex 
cellent and unique method of continuing 
such training. Leaflet raids call for great 
endurance and sometimes an even higher 
degree of skill than bombing raids. 


WIND IMPORTANT 


A pilot taking a bomber to attack a tar- 
get first flies to the area in which it is 
situated, and it is then pin-pointed for 
him by the navigator. The target is of 
limited proportions. In the case of leaf- 
lets, however, what is aimed at is the wide 
area occupied by a whole town or district. 
The direction and strength of the wind 
and the height at which the aircraft is 
flying assume much greater importance 
when leaflets instead of bombs are to be 
dropped. The leaflet, lighter than the 
bomb, is earried by the wind. Experi- 
ments were made to find out what was the 
most suitable wind strength so that an 
ideal wind could be discovered. The leaf- 
lets were released at various distances and 
heights. This technique had to be learnt 
and it was not learnt in a night. 

On several occasions in the early days 
leaflets fell on countries then neutral, such 
as Holland, Belgium and Denmark. On 
the whole, however, comparatively few 
mistakes were made. 

Our bombers were not equipped for 
their discharge and they had to be 
dropped by hand through the flare-chute 
which was specially adapted for the pur- 
pose. The leaflets are packed in bundles 
secured by a piece of string which is cut 
before the bundle is pushed overboard. 
Once it enters the slip stream, the leaflets 
are scattered far and wide. On one ocea- 
sion the dropper cut the string binding 
the bundles, not just before their dis- 
charge but just after they had been stowed 
in the aireraft. As it was taking off, a 
sudden draught papered its entire interior 
with leaflets which completely obscured 
the pilot’s view. He had to make a blind 
take-off using only his instruments. 

The story of the early raids is soon 
told. The seven raids which took place in 
the first week of the war were followed by 
seven more during the month of Septem- 
ber. The areas covered were the Ruhr 
and northwestern Germany. On the night 
of Ist-2nd October the first leaflet raid 
on Berlin took place. It was on that oe- 
casion that pamphlets were dropped giv- 
ing the amount of the personal fortunes 
hidden away abroad by the Nazi leaders. 
Weather conditions that night were par- 
ticularly severe. One aircraft arrived over 
the German capital at 22,500 feet. The 
oxygen supply momentarily failed; two 
of the crew collapsed and part of the 
mechanism of the rear turret froze so 
that the air gunner could not open his 
door. The pilot earried on and the navi- 
gator went back to assist the two uncon- 
scious members of the crew. 

Article and photos courtesy His Britannte 


Majesty’s Stationery Office and Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., New York. 
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IT’S THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS! 


One in a series of notable paintings of the tobacco country by America’s foremost artists 
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Scouting the crop before auctions open. Painted from life on a Southern farm by Georges Schreiber 





WE PAID 34%* MORE IN MULLINS, S. C., T0 
GET THIS LIGHTER, NATURALLY MILDER LEAF 


Down in Marion County, South Carolina, on a fertile sandy plain 
you'll find Mullins. Mullins is a tobacco town—one of the scores 
and scores of Southern towns where Luckies buy tobacco. 

In Mullins this season, the makers of Luckies paid 34% above 
the average market price to get the finer leaf—yes, 34% more to 
bring you naturally milder, better-tasting tobaccos. 

Chis was in no way unusual. Last season, in every one of 119 
markets all through tobaccoland, we paid well above the average 
market price for tobacco—and the best we bought goes into Luckies. 

lo independent tobacco experts who know these facts, | ucky 
Strike means fine tobacco. With these experts—auctioneers, 
buyers and warehousemen—with men who know tobacco best, 
it’s Luckies 2 to 1. In-a cigarette it’s the tobacco that counts! 





*Based on average market price, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 





WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST-IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 
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Well here is COMPANY I, 3RD BAT- 
TALION, 7TH MARINES, once again back 
to the old grind, that is half of the 
ommand, the rest are still enjoying a 
seven-day furlough, which was well earned, 
ind are due back on the fourth of this 
month and they will undoubtedly be ready 
to get back into swing once more. The 
command has had the privilege of con 
gratulating 2nd Lt. Roekmode on his re 
cent promotion to Ist Lt., and we all 
hope he can and will continue to rise 
in rank. Whenever you hear of promo 
tions you hear of transfers and we were 
all sorry to see the boys leave, but the 
grass is always greener on the other side 
so Sgt. Provost, Corporals Campo, Pless, 
Ames, Pruitt, Manning and Oliver have 
left us. 

Before I close allow me to inform you 
that Maneuvers is what you put on grass 
to make it grow nice and green. 


This month nothing eventful or out 
f the ordinary has happened to rambling 
COMPANY K, 3RD BATTALION, 7TH 
MARINES. Everything has run off on 
schedule and we are proud to be able to 
say that we have again made our usual 
good showing. 


Fifty per cent of the men were fortu 
nate to get S days’ furlough and were 
able to spend the Christmas holidays with 
their folks at home. This furlough was 


received with great enthusiasm because 
the Christmas furlough was a little doubt 
ful, having been revoked a week or so 
before. Everyone had a very merry and 
happy Christmas and we sincerely hope 
that the rest of the Marines in the Corps 
made out as well as we did. Here’s 
hoping that next Christmas will find the 
allied forees victorious and the world at 
peace once again. 

A few of the men were transferred. 
Among them was 2nd Lt. James G, Thom 
is, U.S.M.C.R. Pfes. Hehl, Frank A., Jr., 
Reed, Leslie W., and Pvt. Harr, Gerald R. 

Company K wishes them all the best 
f luck, 

This month also brings about a few 
changes in the line of promotions. Amongst 
ur officers come two well deserved, well 
earned and long awaited promotions. We 
ire proud to be able to extend our most 
hearty congratulations to our skipper on 
his promotion from First Lieutenant to 
Captain. And to First Lieutenant Charles 
H. Brush, Jr.. who was promoted to this 
rank from the rank of Second Lieutenant, 
allow us to extend our congratulations. 

Amongst our enlisted men in the line 
f promotion, we have: Sergeant Fickett, 
Robert E., from the rank of Corporal, and 
Sergeant Wyckoff, Don P., also from the 
rank of Corporal. And from the rank of 
Pfes. come two of our best men, namely: 
Corporal Dixon, James C., and Corporal 
Krahenbuhl, John O. 
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Aachments s: 


Hello Readers. Your regular reporter, 
PiSgt. Paul Turner, COMPANY L, 3rd 
Bn., 7th Marines, is in the hospital, so 
’ll have to pinch hit for him this month. 
Not much change in the enlisted person 
nel, but quite a few for the officers. Cap 
tain Beadle has left us. In his place we 
are getting Captain James W. Ferguson, 
who, by the way, was recently made cap 
tain. 2nd Lt. James Marshall is leaving 
the company and we are joining 2nd Lt. 
William Moran. Ist Lt. Powell Glass, Jr., 
is now proudly wearing the silver bars 
Congratulations, Lt. Glass. 

Glad to see Pvt. Minandeo return to 
is from USNH, Charleston, 8S. C., after 
a long five months of sickness. Sergeant 
Daniel Jones was transferred. We want 
to wish him all the good luck in the 
world. 


I might mention a few words about the 
weather here in North Carolina, which 
has been very good. The nights are a 
little cool but the days are typical base 
ball days. Here’s hoping the good weath- 
er keeps up, even though our tents are 
winterized to offset the cold winter winds 
which blow. 


Onee again COMPANY M, 3rd Bn., 7th 
Marines, takes to print and brings to you 
the latest as to what’s going on around 
here. Pfe. Orval E. Hunley, that cracker 
jack basketballer, is getting the company 
team in good shape, already the team has 
one victory to its credit. (Keep ’em flying) 
Hunley, right in the ole basket. Congratu- 
lations to our new First Sergeant. Platoon 
Sergeant Cyril W. Ashton was just pro 
moted to First Sergeant the 24th of De 
cember. It came somewhat of an “Xmas” 
present. 

We are all sorry to see Sergeant Ed. 
Kelly leave us. Kelly has been one of 
the boys of Co. M for quite a while. Good 
luck, Ed., from the whole outfit. 

The company really had the holiday 
season spirit; Corporal Paul C. Trammell, 
in charge of operations, with the able 
assistance of Pfes. Michel and Hansard, 
went “Boon Docking” and returned with 
a Christmas tree. The lights and decora 
tions were donated by all the men of the 
company. 

The fighting “M” has been firing the 
machine gun, but due to the furloughs 
only half of the company has fired. Those 
who have fired all qualified with the ex- 
ception of one. Here’s hoping the other 
half do just a “wee” bit better, if you 
know what I mean. 

Sgt. Joe Marszalee has been transferred 
to the Pioneer outfit and we were sure 
sorry to see him go. Good luck with your 
new outfit Joe, and don’t let the different 
animal tracks get you confused. Sgts. 
Martinez and Smith, along with Pfes. 
Gurekovich and Yneerna, have returned to 
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the company after attending school at the 
Hercules Motors, Canton, Ohio, only to 
be transferred to motor transport. Good 
luck, boys. 

That’s just about all the news at pres 
ent. Ill shove off now and start collect 
ing some new dope for the next issue. 


(Editor’s Note: Mailed before the at 
tacks on Manila.) 

From CAVITE comes this bit of news, 
perhaps gossip, about the First Separate 
Marine Battalion. 

Corporal V. R. Anderson has a nice pet 
out here now and every time he easts his 
eye on that cat you can tell by the gleam 
that he would like to put his hand on it 
and make it purr. 

Rates keep coming in steady but no 
storm of them has been seen in a long 
time. Some of the happy men proudly 
displaying an added stripe are: PMSegt. 
H. B. Wigen, TSgt. R. T. Sparks, StfSgt. 
O. C. Dean, Sgt. J. F. Donohue, Sgt. L. 
G. Jones, Sgt. F. E. Thompson, Corp. J. 


L. Ritter, Corp. “F” “M” Roberson, Corp. 
R. B. Smith, Corp. E. J. Treuil, Corp, M. 
F. Welch, Pfe. H. E. Huffine and Pfe. G. 


Grant. Mess Sgt. E. F. Nolan had his 
rate changed from CCk., so now he ean 
continue the ladder to the top. 

We have our occasional fun out here in 
this far distant Archipelago, too! Armis 
tice Day, under the sponsorship of the 
officers, was held a track meet and field 
day. In the track meet there was the 
100-yard dash, which Pfe. D. R. Spooner 
and PiSgt. D. C. Gibson tied for the first 
place, and Pfe. Leo White came in a 
close second. In the diseus throw Pfe. 
E. R. Waldrum placed first, with Corp. 
H. H. Osborne placing second. Pvt. J. J. 
Jessup won the primary honors in the 
shotput and Corp. Osborne again being 
second. A three-legged race showed that 
Pfe. W. G. Luther and Pfe. G, W. Me- 
Dole had good team work by breaking 
the tape first, with Pfe. A. Halbrook and 
Pfe. W. W. Myery showing almost as 
much. Pvt. L. E. Crumpacker and Pvt. 
C. S. Miley museled their wheelbarrow 
over the finis line first in the wheelbarrow 
race, with Corp. L. L. MeEuen and Pvt. 
Don Booth exerting as much energy but 
getting only second laurels for their try. 
Then the battle was on—but only with 
pillows. Pvt. D. H. Thomas proved to 
be an old hand at the wielding and “Ears” 
Waldrum placing second. All the foregoing 
events were held in the forenoon—the real 
fun though was the afternoon’s events: 
Without help of forks or hands twenty- 
four chocolate pies were eaten quite rap- 
idly, but Pfe. D. S. Pike and Corp. J. W. 
Black had their pie cleaned up before the 
rest. Pvt. Crumpacker finished licking 
the plate a clean second. In the next event 
several of our staff sergeants and above 
reverted back to their babyhood days to 
see who could put the most suction on 
the outside of a baby’s nipple and get a 
pint of diluted condensed milk down first. 
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Ist Sgt. H. H. Dupler, TSgt. R. T. Sparks 
and Ist Sg R. Russell placed first, 

ond and tl 1. respectively Pfe Roy 
Henderson either had a bigge mouth 
the smallest ay pie wher t came to “down 
ing the ipple . that contest In any 
case, he won the five pesos first prize, while 
fi A. | Allen took two pesos second 
prize Dog Company had the most pull in 
the tug-of-war r were they the thirstieth 
for that ease of beer that awaited the 
winner? A Company and B Battery tied, 
9 the softball game—nothing like 
being a sport and letting everyone enjoy a 
few beers, is thers 
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LEATHERNECKS 
If You Need It — We Have It 
ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN 


MILITARY GOODS 
ALSO 

Also Kaywoodie Pipes, Waterman Fountain 

Pens, Waterpreef Watches, Cameras, Films, 

Cigar Lighters, Leckets, Rings, Bracelets. 

lf you don't see it at the Post Exchange, 
Write Us 


MORRIS STRUHL 


45 West 23rd Street New York, N. Y. 








Genuine Peter Bain Belts 


Shell Cerdesan in Cerde-Brown Shade 


PRICE $3.50 


Mailed Prepaid Anywhere in the U. S 


SNYDER’'S 


114 Broadway San Diego, Calif. 





Justice has replaced Set. Harry C. 


IN TIN OR 
POUCH FOR 
PIPE OR 
CIGARETTE 


HEADQUARTERS AND SERVICE 
BATTERY, THIRD DEFENSE BATTAL- 
ION. Joining the battery were Corporal 
John F. Magner and Pfes. William Alat 
ilo, Speneer D Kress and Wendle K. 
Embleton. Magner is a plumber, and 
we’ve had hot water and hot air ever since 


} 


he joined. 

Our ex-seagoing Marine, James W. Lee, 
was promoted to Pfe. shortly after joining 
us 

More promotions in the battery are: 
To MtSgt: Homer A. Beck (Mech.); Rob 
ert A. MeKeown (Comm.): to StfSgt: 
Delphard L. Cook (Mech.); to Corp: Sam 
MceElmury Line), Wendle K. Embleton 

QM); Vernon I, Carpenter (Comm.); Ros 
coe A. Cole (Comm.); to Pfe.: Edward A. 
White and Joseph T. Martin. 

Pfe. Earl Van Vonderen returned from 
i thirty day furlough spent in Wisconsin, 
ind he’s itching to get back. 

Pfe. Edward U White received the 
sad news of the death of his father re 
eently, and left for a thirty day furlough 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Chris Mackay, the Battalion Police Ser 
geant, is undergoing treatment at the Pearl 
Harbor Naval Hospital, but we expect him 
to return to duty very soon. 


Pfes. King, Schubring and Fitzgerald 


have all been rated as specialists—King 
ind Fitzgerald as radio operators and 
Schubrir is meteorological observer. 


In Batt Message Center, Pfe. John 
J. Caddle has joined Pfe. Rodney Dooley 
rider, and Sgt. Lucian H. 
Clay 


as motorevele 


as Me ssage Center Chis : 
I guess that just about covers all the 


promotions, changes, ete., in Hy. & Serv 


MODEL SMOKING QUALITIES 
with ANY tobacco at ANY price 





HONOR 
ROLL- CALL 


MODEL — ‘The kind of 
tobacco you like to 
smoke, at the price 
you like to pay.” 

> 
DILL'S BEST —‘‘Always 
cool under fire.” 


. 


OLD BRIAR — “As 
choice as a fine old 
pipe.” 

. 
Chew COPENHAGEN — 
“It's a pleasure.”’ 


ZIG ZAG Cigarette 
Papers —‘‘Make your 
tobacco taste better.” 


DILL'S Pipe Cleaners — 
“Full bodied — highly 
absorbent.” 


MODEL'S “GAY 90's 
REVUE" —Every Mon- 
day night, coast to 
coast over CBS. 


ice Battery for the past month. We'll see 
vou in the next issue of THE LEATHERNECK. 


Now that the MACHINE GUN GROUP, 
THIRD DEFENSE BATTALION, has 
settled down again, we shall advance to be 
recognized. Exigencies of the service have 
kept us well in the rear rank for a while; 
but, now hear ye! It’s front and center 
with the latest seuttlebutt. 

So thusly, we make our debut and take 
pleasure in informing the readers of THE 
LEATHERNECK that we’re happy to con 
tribute to this month’s issue. 

Hence to this date, the most recent pro 
motions are: to MGySgt: Paul C. Bradford, 
who at this time is on a well earned pre-re 
tirement furlough to the United States, and 
William A. Easterling, our senior NCO. 
To First Sergeant: William A. “Bill” Hem 
ingway, who, incidentally, is doing a swell 
job of handling the group administration. 
To Platoon Sergeant: Gerald A. MeKevitt, 
Vineent P. Strain, Irvin S. Smith and Har 
old S. Morris. To Sergeant: Charles J. 
Fender, Charles F. Millhauser and Malcolm 
W. Powell. To Corporal: Robert IL. Eggers 
man, Charles A. Lakavicius, Gene B. Me 
Kelvey, Arthur W. Coble, Alonzo Edwards, 
Quinton O. Edwards, Robert N. Reeves, Jr.. 
and William F. Lane. Our Group has 
only 10 privates left, which I’m sure will 
be rated soon. You ean plainly see that 
we have really been getting our share of 
men on the so-called “Gravy Train.” We 
wish to congratulate them all heartily and 
wish them the best of luck in their new 
ranks. 

The Third Softball 


Defense Battalion 


THE LEATHERNECK 


team, partially made up of Machine Gun- © * 
ners, are certainly getting off to a major 
league start this season. Managed by the 


Zattalior Athletie Officer, lst Lieut. How 
ird G. Kirgis, they have won five out of 


seven games played with the teams of the 


* 
fleet, placing them in the top notches for | 
ict oast to Wfictor 
We also wish to extend our greetings and sd 


1 Hawaiian hospitality to a new 
yer, Pvt. Thomas “J” Wilson. 


MB, CHARLESTON NAVY YARD, has 
really been getting the breaks when pro 
motions are shown, Promoted to Sergeant 
were Bostic W. L. Walker, D. H., Chris 
tenbury R. D., Adams, W. C., and Rich 
ardson, W. H., Jr. Then Cole, C. T., Penn, 
C. E., (QM), Engle, R. T., Martin, MeL., 
Murray, Jim, Powell, T. G., and Wright, 
W. J., all made Corporal. Privates Bur 
ton, A. B., Catlett, G. E., Green, W. H., 
Holt, F. B., Jr., Hutchinson, J. H., Janko 

















‘ wiak, Chester, Patrick, G. W., Stonke, 
W. W., Tracy, N. H., Jr., Ward, M. §&., 
Jr.. Yurgel, A. J., and Zeigler, C. J., are 
all now proudly wearing Privates First 
Class chevrons. We have also had a lot of 
transfers. 2nd Lts. Winstead, Edwin G., 
and Leffers, James, left. Both officers were 
well liked and we were sorry to see them 
leave. Pl. Sgt. G. E. Walden, Sgt. John 
Bates also departed. In Bates’ place was 
sent Sgt. T. C. Fenton (QM). Pfe. W. H. d il « . ee @ 
Hanson is now a Sgt. on recruiting duty at ‘ A | b jo g 0 I 
Ss. R. D., New pt ig La, “Drag ’em in, -- Gn a merica wi e inin y U - 
Bubber!” Pfe. W. W. York was sent to 
the Naval Hospital, Navy Yard, Brooklyn, Drink a toast to victory! And as you raise your glass of Pabst 
N.Y. FMle T. B. Daniels ee FMI Blue Ribbon remember this: All over America, millions will be 
Corporal. Now he will blow louder than agar , : 
ever, Our mail orderly, S. L. Patterson, joining you in the enjoyment of this beer that’s blended “33 to 1”. 
is now a Pl. Sgt. Congratulation, Pat. Blending — that’s the reason for its distinctive flavor. For Pabst 
Pfe. L. C. Brock has been holding down a : . ; 
the paint shop while Staff Sgt. H. B. Blue Ribbon, like finest champagnes, reaches perfection through 
7 Branam underwent an appendectomy at blending —a special blending of 33 fine brews that makes every 
the Naval Hospital here. This month we sparkling drop extra-mellow, extra-delicious , 
see re-enlisted Stf. Sgts. J. D. Sharpe and Hor 5} 5 I ’ . 
<2 ace G. Williamson, Jr. Pfe. Bruce C. Bur So next time, when you're “‘at ease” in canteen or cafe, order 
won was given & medical discharge. “Pap the handsome dress-parade bottle ‘“‘with a blue ribbon on it”. 
py” returned to his home in Jacksonville, ‘ : : 
N.C. Pfe. J. D. Shechan was overlooked Blend your thoughts with the folks back home in a “blue ribbon 
UP, in last month’s LEATHERNECK. He ran the toast to victory”. 
has fastest half mile in the Knights of Co 
» be lumbus Relay Races, bettering any pre 
ave vious Charleston record. And this after a 
ile; 12 to 4 watch. We are all wondering just 
nter how J. H. “Jack” Spotanski was able to 
get his picture on the front page of the 
ake local paper as a Cpl. of the Guard at the 
THE Main Gate. The caption read “Efficient 
on Marine Protects Navy Yard.” Bet he 
knows the owner of the paper! 
pro 
rd, RECRUIT DEPOT, MCB: Many years 
re have passed since the writer last appeared 
and * in print in THE LEATHERNECK. In those 
CO. peaceful old days, your correspondent’s 
em column came from Shanghai, then the 
vell “Paris of the East,” but now taken over 
ion. by an (censored enemy. And in this 
itt, morning’s paper, that (thrice censored 
lar enemy is ravaging other cities long fa 
J. miliar to Marines. 
olm We could enumerate the many changes 
ers that have taken place in the Recruit De 
Me pot, but such a list would not command 
rds, the attention of anyone but a statistician. 
Jr. Promotions are reported elsewhere in THE 
has LEATHERNECK. Discharges have been sus Enjoy it in full or club size bottles, handy cans, 
= pended and new enlistments are so numer- and on draft at better places everywhere. 
hat ous as to constitute a real menace to the 
of Japs. ’ : . , 
We It gives us pleasure to report that Cor- Copyeiest 8068. Pabst Beowtng Compene, SRuenine 
vid _, William Hemmen left New Year’s 
ew ay for Quantico, where he will be a mem 33 +4 | d d | 
i of Gp Caattae Gan Gan Le Fine Brews Blended Into ONE Great Beer! 
yall Bill, and may the rest of the year, and the 
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"FIRST GLASS 
of DEFENSE” 


For Relief In 
e HEADACHES 
e UPSET STOMACH 
e ACID INDIGESTION 
e MORNING AFTER 
e COLD DISTRESS 


AT ALL 
DRUG STORES 






years to come, be as good as the start of 
this one. 

We are welcoming many old timers who 
are returning. Some are enlisting for the 
duration; others, feeling that the Marine 
Corps is after all, the best place to be, 
have returned to stay. May your tour be 
both profitable in both stripes and Japs 

We believe that now is the proper time 
to start conserving paper—so these few 
words should be enough. Good cheer to all 


those who are already in the swim, fron 
those who ar ist beginning to get mois 
tened with the waters of the Marine Corns 


training 


The same ld ttle utt has een fi 


ing around the FIRST BATTALION, 2ND 
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MARINES, and as you might have missed 
some of it we’re passing it on to you. Here 
it is, you ean take it for better or for 
worse, or not at all. First of all we might 
as well get the matrimonial list published. 
It’s quite a long one this month; seems 
like everyone must have the same idea. 
Lt. A. D. Weseott was married to Miss 
Rosales Trevorrow of Sar Francisco o1 
December 16th in San Diego, Calif., with 
Lt Hicks doing the honors as best mar 
Lt. J. A. Walters and Miss Ruth Watley 
were united in holy wedlock at Yuma, Ari 


: t, Stl f December. Both Lt. 
Walters a his ride hail from “dow 
rexas way,” he coming from Houston, and 
Seguin, Texas, being the home town of the 
Lt. G. R. Long announces his marriagé 
to Miss Rebecea Perkins, formerly of 
Memphis, Ten: The Longs were married 
in Yuma, Arizona, on the 5th of Dee. Mr. 
and Mrs. Long are living at 4121 46th St. 
s Diego 


Miss Margo Mitch 
of Seotts Bluff, Nebraska, 
the 10th of November 


Platoon Sergeant J. W. Riggs was also 


itten by the little old love bug and or 

the 16th December he and Miss Nettie 

Young of San Diego were joined together: 
holy matrimony. 


This seems to about complete the list 
if recent weddings. There may have bee: 
but if so they have escaped our at 
tention and we apologize for any negli 


renee along this line. 


COMPANY A, First Battalion, Second 
Marines, reporting again. The new men 
seem to know what is expected of them 
and are willing to put forth every effort to 
earn the title of Marine. But we still have 
not lost that “Big Family” environment, 
which, after all, makes this company click 
is it has since its organization. Sergeant 
Wilbur (Aunt) Burgess still has the situa 

¢ 


tion well in hand when it comes to wel 


coming new men into the company. And 
our latest neweomers seem to be profiting 
by his timely advice. 

Well, we have another Beer Bust to re 
port this time. Needless to say, a fine time 
was had by all. There’s nothing better for 
the morale of men than to let them take 
their hair down every once in a while, and 
if anyone knows of a better opportunity 
to take one’s hair down than a Beer Bust, 
please communicate with me, but quickly. 

Now, for a subject which is nearest to 
the heart of every Marine. That is MESS. 
The new Regimental Messhall was opened 
and it surely is a honey. To prove that 
statement, the attendance at breakfast has 
jumped considerably. To sum it up, it’s 
genuine pleasure to eat in such a Mess 
hall. 

Before signing off, we extend congratu 
lations to the following named men wh: 
were promoted during the past month 
Corporal to Sergeant, John R. Camien, Jr.; 
Private First Class to Corporal, John W. 
Rains and Julius G. Novak; and Private 
to Private First Class, Herman J. Taconi 
Leon J. Walezak, Odell M. Ward, an 
Frank W. O’Hare. 


We regret to report that we lost th 


si ces of First Sergeant David E, Cruil 
S First Sergeant Cruikshank assisted 
tl gat itior f this company, anid 
vas always held in the highest respect by 
everv mar This loss was made up whe 
First Sergeant Raymor J. Sadler joine 


the company. We take this opportunity to 
bid farewell to one and welcome to the 
other, of two fine First Sergeants. 


Doing their part and doing it well, that 
was COMPANY B, Ist Battalion, 2nd Ma 
rines, during the past month. 

We shower the third platoon with or 
chids for their past performance in a prob 
lem in which the companies of the Ist 
Battalion competed for high score. Those 
sharpshooting lads give B Company the 
lead by a wide margin. Incidentally they 
also won, besides recognition, those covet 
ed awards which, as usual, all hands helped 
to smoke. 

Changes since our last interview inelud 
ed our Executive Officer, Lt. Maginnis, 
transferred to D Company and the duties 
of that office are handled by Lt. Crawford 
who, by the way, is leader of the Ist pla 
toon. Platoon Sergeant Edward T. Love 
left along with our masterminds PFC G., 
M. Long and Pfe. D. D. Brown. 

Congratulations to past Pfes. Herrel] 
and Stanley who are now sporting new 
eorporal stripes as the men smoke good 
cigars. Keep up the good work, men; may 
you acquire more stripes ind may we more 
cigars. 

The erstwhile Sergeant Frohner of the 
Ist platoon has just completed his course 
in gas school. When asked how he can 
complete such a course together with his 
other duties, Sgt. Frohner replies, “It just 
takes a little initiative, fellows.” 

Of all the highlights in the past month 
the one that rated cheers from us all was 
the completion of the new regimental mess 
hall. And why not? 

Christmas is here again and so are the 
aches in the abdominal region. Could it 
be the candy that has been received here, 
fellows? 


Things certainly don’t stand still in 
COMPANY C, First Battalion, Second Ma 
rines. You can just remember when the 
word says go, we are already there. 

Our company commanders are surely 
changing hands lately. Now we are able 
to extend our salute to Second Lieutenant 
Glenn R. Long, who relieved Second Lieu 
tenant Krohn. 

Let us extend our welcome also to Set 
ond Lieutenant Langston, who recently 
joined. We hope his stay is a happy one, 
and, boy, that’s saving a lot. 

Boots, Boots and more Boots, yes that’s 
all you see. If that keeps up it won’t be 
long until you ean spell Marine Corps with 
five letters, Boots; get it? 

Now we come to the promotions: Cor 
poral Langenwalter to Sergeant, Pfe. 
Karns to Corporal and Pfe. Luther to Cor 
poral. There were three Privates promot 
ei to Pfe., Privates Haverland, Norland 
and Townsend. We were all glad to see 
them make it. 

Sergeant Pearman, to our sorrow, was 
transferred and I think every man would 
like to have him back. Let us say, “So 
long, Sarg.” 

Corporal McDougal was given fifteen 
days’ furlough, due to illness in the fam 
ily. We extend our wholehearted sympa 
thy and hope the future is much brighter, 
not only for him but all his family. 

Dog-gone, it’s getting late in the month 
ind if we don’t stop now this write up will 
never reach the issue. Please remember, 
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boys, always look for our column for the 
dope; just a tip. 


Volumes would be required to honestly 
treat all of the activities that have en- 
grossed and almost overwhelmed COM- 
PANY D, Second Marines, this past month. 

During late November we managed to 
edge into a vigorous training schedule 
short periods of constructive athletics. 
Everyone turned a hand at basketball and 
two company teams were formed. No 
schedule or plan—just play anyone when 
time could be found. 

As quickly as it was learned that a set 
of boxing gloves were available, large 
groups began to gather about Platoon Ser 
geant “Pappy” Holt to reeeive the basie 
fundamentals of “punch the other guy in 
the nose first.” “Pappy” is no longer a 
young chicken but witnesses and victims 
alike will testify that ruggedness is the 
major portion of his make-up. In his more 
tent days “Pappy” made quite a name 


pote ’ - 
fighting for the Corps, both in China and 


on this coast. 

lwo footballs have completed their re 
spective “tours” and now ready for sur- 
rev. So you see with liberty and ether 
recreations the going was not the tough 
Then early December and Japan’s hor 
ile blunder. Since that date we’ve been 
inning full blast and our feet are itching. 
“Boots” and study and work. D Company 
has always been ready and is each day 
ecoming more ready. Our old command 
eing retained with our new Company 
Commander, First Lieutenant Wood B. 
Kyle. Our personnel from top to bottom 
is the finest. We may not be there “fast 
est with the mostest” but we’ll surely be 


ri 


the last to leave. 

As every group of men must have dis 
tinguished characters, our organization is 
no exception—Private First Class Warren 
Goodwin and Property Sergeant “check 
’em-in-and-check-’em-out” Spencer Jones. 
Goodwin is D Company’s “Gibraltar.” Re 
gardless what the “squawk” or “beef” he 
always has a solution. He wears ten deco 
rations including the Purple Heart, Five 
Star Vietory Medal, and the Fifth Regi 
ment Fourragere from World War I, Nica 
ragua, and China more than twice, ete. 
His war reeord is one of the finest. In all 
he’s a great guy and as fine a backer as 
the Marines have ever had. 

Now Spencer is a great guy also—and I 
lo mean great. The names he’s been called 
ire not even fit for use in Germany. Every 
time he starts on liberty someone returns 
either from the hospital or furlough and 
Spencer begins to break-out everything 
in the storeroom searching for their gear. 
If he goes to sleep it’s certain some new 
delivery that he must check will be made. 
He tries to shower and the Skipper just 
has to see him and there’s the pistols— 
that’s what gets him—“check ’em in and 
check ’em out” with no one cooperating. 
All day and all night you hear him yell 
for this or that where some one has doped 
off. Anyway he gets the job done. 

Good morning, Leathernecks on land, on 
the sea, and in the air. This is HBEAD- 
QUARTERS COMPANY, 2ND BATTAL- 
ION, 2ND MARINES’ scribe issuing forth 
with another article in the series which 
tries to depict our daily life. 

Corp. Richard M. Tansing is now living 
up to the well known slogan, “Keep them 
flying,” having been discharged to accept 
an appointment as a Flying Cadet, U. S. 
Army Air Corps, and is at Kelly Field, 
Texas, for training. 
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Has lots to learn about landings — 
but he’s expert about his smile! 


Buck Private or Brass Hat — give 
your gums as well as teeth special 
care. Use Ipana and Massage! 


r]\HIs ENLISTEE is 10 shades greener 
4 than olive drab. He won’t have the 
situation in hand until he improves 
his footwork. But about dental hy- 
giene, he’s thoroughly trained! He 
knows that gums as well as teeth need 
regular care. 

The soft, creamy foods we all eat 
don’t give gums enough exercise. And 
gums, deprived of needed chewing, 
often become flabby. That’s why a 


[pana TooTH 


leatherneck should use what many 
dentists call “the healthful stimulation 
of Ipana and massage.” 


Don’t wait for “pink” to appear on 
your tooth brush—often a warning of 
dental trouble ahead. Every time you 
brush your teeth, massage a little ex- 
tra Ipana onto your gums! Ipana and 
massage can help you to brighter 
teeth, firmer gums. Aim for healthier 
gums, brighter teeth and a handsome 
smile—with Ipana and massage. Get 
a tube of Ipana Tooth Paste at any 
drug or service store—today! 
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One Satisfaction 
We Hope the Japs 
Will Never Have 











(| of Smoking 
KING EDWARD 
Cigars 
World’s Largest Seller 





Here's a cigar that’s 
fit for an American fight- 
ing man but far, far 
too good for any of our 


Axis foes 


It’s fit for an Ameri- 
can fighting man’s pocket- 
book, too, because you can 
buy two big, satisfying 
King Edwards for a nickel 
with 40 minutes of gen- 
uine smoking pleasure 
wrapped up in the high 
grade tobaccos of each one 
of them. Get acquainted 


with King Edward today. 


DWARD 
forS® Cygar 

















Guy, Curran & Co., Inc. 


313-319 NINTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves, Towels, Sheets 
and Pilleweases, Blankets and other Post 
Exchange Merchandise 


WHOLESALE ONLY 








SINCE 1918 


A. M. BOLOGNESE 
TAILOR and HABERDASHER 
QUANTICO, VA. 











Of eight men requalifying on the range 
two made expert, two sharpshooters, and 
two qualified as marksmen. The others 
were willing to admit that maybe their 
windage or elevation wasn’t what it should 
be, but all were glad of a change in scen 
ery and the chance to fire again. 

So, fellow Leathernecks, until the next 


time whet 


Since the last time we appeared in print 
a lot of things have happened to COM- 
PANY E, Second Battalion, Second Ma 
' 4 few of such were a trip to the 
fle range at La Jolla where a number of 
very good seores were made with the dif 
ferent weapons fired, movement into bar 
racks, several transfers, some rates, and 
the return of an old E Company man wh 
had been paid off a month ago. 

During our stay at the range, 
n F, Palmerlee really did himself proud 
by making expert with both the rifle and 
B.A.R. Others who made expert on the 
B.A.R. were Pvt. Joseph L. Besnard, Pvt 
William D. Hofstetter, and Pfe. Joseph 


Stephan with Pvts. Andrew L. 


fe. Sher 


Butcher, 
Delbert D. Bromley, William H, Berlin, 
James E. Coon, Merle R. Barrows, and Al 
fred W. Hamann not far behind by virtue 
f their making sh irpshooters’ ratings on 


the B.A.R., and on the Thompson Sub Ma 


chine Gun (Tommy), Corporal William H. 
Wake led the companies’ Tommy-Gun men 
with a nice expert score, and Corporal 


Norman J. Lenz followed close behind with 
high sharpshooter’s rating. 

Anyone wishing to call on a member of 
this outfit had better bring emergency 
field rations with him. He’ll need them 
for the journey down from the gate. Since 
we’ve moved into barracks we’re so far 
from the gate that we almost need a “72” 
to get down there and back. 

Our “new faces” department really got 
1 workout this month, what with Privates 
Arlo H. Bailey, Gail B, Brackeen, Delbert 
D. Bromley, Troy L. Etier, William D. 
H fstetter, Lawrence =. Hornberger, Don 
K. Pearee, Howard M. Robinson, William 
H. Berlin, Julian J. Budziak, Chester M. 
Christe pher, Ernest R Johanson, George 
M. Vukovich, Jewell D. Wood, Lawrence 
Young, Ceeil FE. Downey, Albert C, Gip 
son, James W Barror William Y. Hum 
phrevs, Bernard S. Jarosz, Jesse E. Mau 

Gilbert R. Michaelsen, Rov L. Othon. 
, 


Ss 
Orville W. Reilly, and Chester Sezuka, al 
joining us during the past month. We ex 
tend our greetings to all of them and hope 
they enjoy their cruise with us 

Also, during the last month we've lost 
several swell fellows to varied 1 sundry 
places. They are Private John A. Davis, 


Corporal Edmund L. Young, Private James 
W. Gray, Private Jim B. Anderson, and 


Private Samuel Frew. We're sorry to see 
them go and hope they have smooth sail 
ing in their new outfits. 

The old E Company man mentioned ear 
lier in the article is none other than ex 
Corporal Zielke. We’re all glad to see you 
back with us, fellow, and not a bit sur 
prised. You know the old saying, “Once 
a Marine, always a Marine.” 

Well, that seems to be about all for the 
present, so until next month, pleasant sail 
ing. 


As a relief from additional duties, COM- 
PANY fF, Second Battalion, Second Ma- 
rines, tossed another of its famous beer 
parties recently. The musics for some rea 
son could play nothing but a weak “Good 
Morning to You.” Gunne ry Sergeant Welch 
is positively more laughs than Top Ser 
geant Sullivan, riding a mule and giving 
drill instruetions to “Boots.” The boxing 
mateh ended by sousing both contestants’ 
heads in eold brew to revive ’em. No, 
they were not knocked out—just fainted. 

As for baseball, we have excellent out 
looks for a snappy team. If the ball misses 
Catcher Kennedy’s glove, it won’t go past 
his mouth, and in ease any one sees our 
Pitcher’s fast toss, it’s a cinch it will be 
on the way back from the catcher. Our 
first baseman can snag anything smaller 
than a basketball any time. Our Pitcher 
is so good that he can write his initials 
with a ball between the mound and home 
plate. 

With an exeellent organization of off 
cers and non-coms, we are ready to do 
nothing less than the best in support to 
the Seeond Marines and our glorious Stars 
and Stripes. As a company, we have what 
we want in officers and non-commissioned 
officers, and a group of willing and deter 
mined “hard-as-nails” men to earry out 


inv orders. So stands Company F 


COMPANY G, Second Battalion, Seeond 
Marines, again send their salutations and 
greetings to Leathernecks wherever they 
may be. Company G had an enjovable 
time at the Rifle Range this month. It was 
a very invigorating week. Rolling out of 
our bunks in the erisp cool air of early 
dawn and running to the chow line to get 
a hot eup of coffee. It was time well spent 
as the seores proved. 

The following men were rated as 6th 
Class specialists with the B.A.R.: Pfe. 
Charles W. Curry, Pvt. Robert W. Math 
ews, Pvt. Robert J. Bos, Pvt. Cedrie L. 
Casady, Pvt. Ereel D. Crawford, Pvt. Sid- 
ney Curry, Pvt. Floyd A. Fralick, Pvt. 
Richard D. Singleton, Pvt. James A. Zahm. 
The highest scorer of the company was 
Pvt. Robert W. Mathews. Congratulations, 
Mathews, you had to do some fancy shoot 
ing to rate highest among the “dead-eye” 
personnel of the Second Battalion. 

We have a few new men with us who 
are proving themselves to be real soldiers 
and a eredit to the U. S. Marine Corps. 
Most of these are from the Recruit Depot 
at San Diego. Joined as follows: Pvts. 
William H. Abbott, John R. 3arber, Fer 
nando H, Bernacett, Robert J. Bos, Ercel 
D. Crawford, August F. Dacosta, Harold 
H. Frazier, Louis H. Hopkins, Bennie H. 
Koch, Gerald M. Mitchell, Lewis R. Neely, 
Leonce Olivier, Lahill D. Osif, Theodore 
Pappadokoulos, Eammon T. Perry, James 
\. Reed, Cameron S. Rennie, Lester R. 
Snyder, Kenneth H. Stark, Walter E. 
Tash, Robert F. Tiee, Frank Valiente, 
Charles J. Weir, Harry C. Whippo, Charles 


J. White, Charles E. Wood and John R. 


Wood. 
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ail See How Amazing New Palmolive Lather Cream 
| MADE WITH OLIVE AND PALM OILS 
S “e | is Us a : 
Om id RAZOR BUR 


eer uv Pas BELIEVE IT OR NOT, razor burn— 
: / that aching, burning, om | sen- 











4 sation—is not caused by tough beard, 
: It’s caused when your razor scrapes 
i against your skin—making hundreds of 
Sor tiny nips, cuts and gouges! 
ng ee LATHER CREAM helps 
ng protect you against this! It /ubricates 
nts’ * your skin! Covers your face with a 
No, cushion of soap made with rich Olive 
‘ed , and Palm Oils. This cushion e-a-s-e-s the 
ah, RSS 4 . sharp edge of your razor gently along! 
ses \s , WM NO SHAVE CREAM not made with 
ast i Olive and Palm Oils could possibly 
ee give you this same cushion! Because 
— of it, your beard comes off crisply, closely! 
e You get a smooth, comfortable shave. 
Our : Your skin feels cool, fresh, clean! 
ller 
he < — 
ie DANN ADEN AEN ATA ATEN ATMA ANSAEN AED A taat A BD 
me * Aan Amazing Guarantee To Users Of Any Lather Shaving Cream! me 
Buy a big tube of PALMOLIVE solutely no burning and sting- 
» ffi LATHER CREAM. Shave with ing—no razor burn—return the 
lo . it! Use the entire tube... down empty tube to Palmolive, Jersey 
i to the last squeeze ! City, New Jersey. We will gladly 
to Pp. THE ONLY NATIONALLY <= If you do not find it allows ab- refund your money. BUY THE 
_ Senn CD Coigate-Palmolive-Peet Co. ; 
hat ; CREAM MADE WITH MONEY-SAVING 
ned OLIVE AND PALM ous! CTR N ENED NEN RED AMS) “SIANT- SIZE” 
naa TUBE! 
out * ee _ 
Corporal John N. Terrell and Pfe. Wil Privates Arnaudo, Bennett, Bujack, Ca- Our recent joinings to the post are: 
liam C. Veeck joined us as did Pfe. Charles hill and Karehner joined this company Corp. R. H. Thomas, Pfes. T. L. Bailey, 
Curry. from Reeruit Station, also Corporal Wit G. E. Beesley, C. H. Winterbury, Pfe. C. 
l There were also several promotions i: tenberg and Gunnery Sergeant Ballinger N. Blewett from Asiaties; Pfe. G. O. Fish- 
! the company to the delight of the follow ind Familv. er, Jr.. Pvt. W. Dewitt (t SMCR), and 
hey ng: ACK. William D. Webster, to Field Pfe, L. Sohayda, Pvts. C. W. Alley, H. E. 
Cook; Pfe. Harry J. M rozowski, to Corp.; At last. MB, HAWTHORNE, NEVADA, Fagg, F. Felix, C. H. Forbes, S. Johnson, 
_— Pfe. Joseph V. Watkins, to Corp.; Pvt. eports with the latest—dope! Since our A. Rollins, and E, D. Smith, Jr. , 
vt Emanuel Steenberg, to Pfe.; Pvt. Laurence last entrv into that foremost, esteemed, Just to balance the books, the follow 
rly A. Hickerson. to Pfe.; Pvt. George Deiler. that gem of magazines, THE LEATHERNECK, ing men recently departed for parts un 
get to Pfe.. and Pvt. Harold E. Miller, to Pfe many things have transpired on our “Lit known: Pl. Sgt. W. F. Thomas, Sgt. (QM 
ent said nliyg <datgy act vie ye tle Ieeland in the Desert.” W. E. Lukrofka, Sgt. B. W. (our own L i] 
Revenge ais <i : insfers this -spaperaen The promotion list is a long one, strewn Spud Robbins, Sgt. J. Kaiser, Corp. E. 
6th Corp. Garfield H. Bloomquist, Pfc. George } = 
A. Gradwohl, and Pfe, William L. Wiggers with happy 
sth were transferred to Headquarters Com ge hoes aglhe 
-. pany. Corporals Peter Sanchez and Melvin ae - ig te as 
id J. Termini were transferred to Headquar : aa : _ 
. ' renee . indicated: Sgt. 
vt. ters and Service Co. Pvts. William H. San R * Catlyn 
wag ders and Robert M. Marshall are tempo a j Ka ig 
? rarily detached to the Division Radio eo See 
- School Corp. E. W. 
ns, 7 Coffman, Corp. 
rt J. T. Dowdy, 
ye’ To all Marines who have been engaged Corp. A. W. 
with those Japs we say “well done” and Lauterbach, 
who only hope everything is O.K. and you are Corp. R. Phil 
lers giving the old K.O. to all of those so and lips, and as Pri 
rps so’s. COMPANY H, 2nd Battalion, 2nd vates First 
pot Marines, are ready to go at any time and Class, the fol 
ts any ~ uce. lowing made 
pe? Joe Gollberg, who was discharged the their first 
ns 30th of 'ieoutes will soon be back with stripe: E. F. 
rold us Aswegan, T A. 600.0.6.000.699 
hag First Sergeant Townsend is still trying Relehenberger, \s: As 
— to get to El Ce ntro t see the little ral 7 py H. Seott, Ss. Long vein 
ore —<c : “a = — E. Statham, I 
mes Pl-Sgt. Cumerlotti is still white from the Sohayda, R. R. 
R. experience of looking down a rifle barrel Thornton, R. R 
E. ~ ; to see a nice big spider looking right Wren. F. : 
nte, in his eye. Boy, oh boy, what a laugh. Thomas made 
rles Competition is very high between Field Assistant Cook 
R. Musie Czarnecki and Thompson over a nice and R. A. Goray 
: Sweet and young thing in Los Angeles. made FMIel 
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Would You Pay 
50¢ a Pack? 


Let’s be perfectly 
frank! Would you 


continue to smoke 





your present ciga- 
rette ifthe price were 


suddenly raised to50 


Whar oTHe® 
Cigarette 
HAS | 
ALL 52) 


cents f 

Many smokers have 
told us they d stay 
with Dominos—no 
matter what they 
cost! 


L Quality piend “Dominos”. they say, 
2 Firmly Rolled 


a Vocuum Cle@ 


“give me an extra 
something—a rich, 
smooth taste I've 
always wanted in a 
cigarette.” Discover 


t Champagné 
Cigarette pap™ 


5 Modern Pric# 


Dominos 4 





© 1942, Larus & Fro. ( 


AMERICA’S BEST CIGARETTE BUY! 


W. Coffman, Corp. A. L. Emils, Corp. E. 
M. Greves, Corp. R. F. Purington, Pfe. J 
W. Ard, Pfe. R. M. Bray, and Pfe. A. Kai 
ser 

Just to mention our numerous married 
men—I don’t know what’s wrong with this 
post, maybe Cupid is a P.A.L.—we have 
Sgt. Chambers, Sgt. Catlyn, Sgt. McEwen, 
Corp. Hartman, Corp. Jacobson, Corp 
Thomas, Pfe. Berry, Pfe. Davis, Pfe. Me 
Kaskle, Pfe. Pierce, Pfe. Walter, and 
ACk. F. Thomas. That’s all!—and eight 
of them live at Low Cost Housing. 


BATTERY D, SECOND BATTALION, 
TENTH, reporting from “somewhere ir 
Iceland.” 

We arrived all safe and sound. 

No liberty for a while, then more thar 
we wanted. Reykjavik’s entertainment 
possibilities were soon expended, and we 
resigned ourselves to staying in camp and 
letting our Kroner ride on the books 
An infrequent trip to one of the two shows 
in town (we eall it the “Cinema, ol’ Boy” 
or the English N. A. A. F. IL. for a beer or 


two is usually titled a “wild one. 
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Serious work soon began and we built 
hut after hut, then roads, paths, and final 
lv ended up with banking those huts. Not 
too much “griping” about the consistently 
inclement weather after the gratuitous is 
sues of sheepskins, overshoes, mittens, 
heavy socks, fur hats, and blankets. 

Old Man Winter won’t stand a chance 
against us now, and we’ve already had a 
nodding acquaintance with him. A lake 
just a few yards from camp has already 
afforded us excellent skating, and the hills 
hold promise of skiing opportunities. 
“Seuttlebutt” has it that the necessary skis 
be obtained at the 


ind skates will shortly 
Battery storeroom. 

Battery “Casanovas” have had little op 
portunity to try their stuff on the lovely 
but highly reluctant and chilly “Stulkas” 
“Gals” to those of you who don’t speak 
Ieelandie but the rest of us resorted to 
establishing friendships with the “Tom 
mies,” “Aussies,” New Zealanders, and Ca 
nadian and English airmen. Contact with 
the British produced a lot of “Bloody this 
and that.” “Pip Pip ol’ Boy,” “Cheerio,” 

|! “Carry on, old Chap.” 

“Dog” is especially proud of Pfe. R. C. 
handsome countenance 
idorned many front-pages and magazines, 
ind caused fluttery-hearted females to de! 
ige him with letters—lucky guy. 

“Guns” Otto T. Miller, “Top” Alfred 
Skowronek, and Pl. Sgt. S. T. “Let’s Hike 
10 Miles Before Breakfast” Jason eon 
stitute the three upper pay-grades of a 
1-10, 

We deeply regret the injuries received 
by Pfe. Dunn when our Nisson Hut mess 
hall, and adjoining galley, were destroyed 
by fire. The fire was caused by the ex 
plosion of a gasoline burning field range. 
The whole outfit is hoping for his eom 
plete recovery in the near future. Also in 
the hospital is Pfe. Newhardt, reeovering 
from injuries sustained in a motor truek 


erash. 


Fowler whose 


The Battery has established a camp, and 
s looking forward to many hours of school 
luring “extra” cold days, and gun-drill, 
R.S.0.P.s, and firir g on the “regular” eold 


days. 

The English boys sing a song about 
“There’ll be no promotions this side of the 
ocean,” but in our ease it doesn’t apply. 


Among those receiving recent promotions 
to Pfe. are J. T. Patton, R. D. Stillwell, 
T. F. Toomey, Jr., G. G. Underwood, A. 
G. Weekley, C. L. Wood, J. R. Singleton, 
B. L. Vaughan, H. K. Elder, Jr.. W. L. 
Hardeastle, A. J. Imholte, W. L. Lathrop, 
C. J. Ledet, E. F. Maxwell, H. G. Sim 
mons, R. C. Fowler, and A. J. Newhardt, 
Jr. To the rank of Corporal were pro 
moted P. D. Daugherty, J. Ferreira, M. H. 
Seott, P. L. Stone, and A. Z. Clark. F. J. 
Koerber and J. A. Huber were raised to 
the rank of Sergeant. In the Galley J. P. 
sradley and E. Ford made Assistant Cook, 
and D. N. Hull and L. L. Sehkade rated 
Field Cook. Last, but not least, K. L. 
“Two Time Loser” Kitchen, boogie-woog 
ie bugler of Battery D, made Musie Cor 


poral 


With the holiday season behind them, 
BATTERY F, 2nd Bn., 11th Marines, is 
now buckling down to the serious business 

hand. With all the rough spots ironed 
out, we feel the Battery is ready for any 
eventualities, come what may. Congratu 
lations are due the able and efficient First 
Lieutenant Ellsworth G. Van Orman upon 
his promotion to the rank of Captain, and 
the hard working Second Lieutenant Fred 
T. Bishopp who has been promoted to 
First Lieutenant. The enlisted personne] 


also came in for their share of hard earned 
ratings. In this group J. E. Aube and G. 
G. Gauthier were raised to the rank of 
Sergeants. Promoted to Corporals were 
R, S. Askey, D. S. Currier, C. M. Gillum, 
Jr., Harry Mineer, “Gunney” Rencsok, and 
Sidney “Pat Kelly” Rosenheim. Privates 
also reaping a harvest were Joe Godwin, 
Marty Hall, Harold Marshall, A. J. Mech 
lin, S. Neely, Jr., “Jughead” Owens, O. E. 
Pitts, A. J. Steffanie, Lionel Fontaine, 
George Tillson and Ralph Wylam, Jr., pro 
moted to Privates First Class. 

We welcome a number of late additions 
to the Battery. Corporal Robert E. Voel 
ker joins the family group, and Private 
Pearson and Field Musie Piereth. 

The real hero of F Battery is Gunnery 
Sergeant “Wang Poo” McWilliams who 
indulges in his daily outdoor sponge bath 
regardless of weather conditions. This 
display of fortitude is witnessed with 
amazement by all the new Boots who come 
into the outfit. 

The argument between First Sergeant 
Karlage and Corporal “Cueball” Vitka, 
Nicaraguan buddies, as to which one has 
the most hair on his head, was won by the 
Top by a consensus of opinion. Corporal 
Vitka is going around camp demanding a 
recount. 

The Commentators Club, a group of non 
coms of the Battery who listen to most of 
the news-commentators of the present 
time, has voted as their favorite analyst 
the dramatic and inspiring Gabriel Heath 
er. His description of the insurmountable 
odds that eonfronted the Wake Island 
boys and the deeds accomplished by them 
will not be forgotten by the Club for 
some time to come. Included in this elul 
is Sergeant Kalem, a former Cossack of 
the Imperial Russian Army, in the first 
World War, and it is very heart-warming 
to hear him mutter, “Thank God,” as the 
reports of the Russian drive come in, 
Knowing how he felt when the Russians 
were being driven back, the other mem 
bers can realize how he must be surging 
with pride as the tide turns more and more 
in favor of the Red Troops. 


The IONA ISLAND broadcast this 
month is meager indeed compared to the 
news from the more interesting fronts— 
therefore we use as little space as possible. 

Activities have been retarded consider 
ably due to a sudden four inch snow, which 
all but isolated us at the start of the new 
year. About the only ones to enjoy this 
situation were the recruits from the South 
ern States, who, experiencing their first 
sight of snow, had great sport as they 
trudged through the knee-deep drifts that 
covered their guard posts. 

In the way of transfers this month we 
regret to report the loss of First Sergeant 
Cedric E. Lewis and Sergeant John J. 
Russell. 

Promotions ineluded Sergeant Samuel 
Hurwitz to Staff Sergeant, and Pfe. Jo 
seps B. Baum to Corporal. 

Replacements included Privates Thurs- 
ton, Witowich, Zeneski, Vegiard, Creel, 
Crawley, Cooper, Cannon, Bryant, and Bo 
hannon., 


Many things have been happening at the 
MARINE BARRACKS, TERMINAL IS 
LAND. 

First of all was the participation of some 
twenty-five men under the command of 2nd 
Lt. William E. Schwerin, who represented 
the Marine Corps in paying its last respects 
to a shipmate, 2nd Lt. Curtis R. Vander 
heyden, of the Marine Air Corps, who died 
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We're proud you like it... because 
you set the pace for the entire Nation 


Yes, you Marines go for Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum in a big way 
—and that makes us plenty proud. It tells the whole Nation what a swell treat 
our product is. 


We're glad that chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint helps relieve your thirst on 
those long hikes—helps refresh you when you're hot or tired—gives you a lot 
of satisfaction after chow and when you're off duty. 

So thanks for liking to chew Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum—and for enjoying 
its hefty, long-lasting, real spearmint flavor. It pleases us that it pleases you. 


The Makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
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men Platoon Sergeant Douglas W. Drig 
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Wink 


We have always know 
HARBOR was a plac f son sé 


quenee, but it took ar raid to ma 
iational slogan of 

The attack, suffered by the Island 
Oal it the hands of Japanese airmen on 


December 7, 1941, has been given wide cov 


erage by the nation’s newspapers, so tha 
little remains to be said on the subject 
One point that bears stressing is the fa 
that m always on a high plane at this 
post, took an immediat ipward swing 


when the word was passed that the Japanese 
were attacking 

Men, whooping and shouting, tumbled 
over one another in their eagerness to clear 
the barracks and open fire on the raiders 
Cooks and bakers forsook their 
ind clerks 


Within 


a few minutes after th ilarm was given 


ovens 
bandsmen manned machine guns, 


left typewriters for automatic rifles 


l s ittalious had their antiaireraft 
s sition l parade ground 
l ! Zg iy at the enemy planes. 
1 tlung to th N 
Ma i kept the bombers 
Several low flying 
8 g ss tl h this hail 
s ! M 1 fire ere 
d 
M } dit is y o such u s 
) ma gu guard i vard police, 
1 department During the height of 
raid, thes Leathernecks carried out 
‘ luties in a “ ind efficient manner, 
gh frequently under fire from strafing 
i es 

les of heroism on the part of Marines 
nd sailors aboard vessels attacked by the 
Japanese re too numerous to be given 

pro} eatment at this time. 


New chapters in the history of the United 
States Marine Corps, will tell of the young 
Marine gunner who interrupted his firing 
just long enough to have a smoking splinter 
of steel removed from his back before con 
tinuing the action; of the Marine gun crew 
working a five-inch gun, the first to go into 
ction on the ship, who fired 91 rounds be 
fore an enemy bomb laid them all low; 
ind of the detachment first sergeant, who, 
though badly wounded, broke away from re 
straining hands to search for survivors in a 


e 
] 
i 


blazing eompartment and was never seen 
Lin These and countless other instances 
e in the highest traditions of the corps. 
Then there is the defense of Wake . 

vords fail to express the admiration felt 
by local service and civilian personnel for 


ir 


the gallant defenders of our Pacific outpost. 
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RIGHT /! COLGATE RAPID SHAVE 


CREAM MAKES A CREAMY, ACTIVE 
LATHER THAT HOLDS MOISTURE... 
DOESN'T SHRINK OR DRY OUT 

ON YOUR FACE ! ny 





Well, here is HEADQUARTERS COM. 
PANY, FIRST BATTALION, 8TH MA. 
RINES, and although there is no snow the 
signs of the times are everywhere, Christmas 
shopping has been done by most of the men 

and the ones who have not done their 
shopping are blaming the war for their fail 
ure, 

All over camp and the surrounding towns 
the signs with their slogan ‘Remember 
Pearl Harbor’’ are posted, the Marines do 
not need signs to remind them of this af 
fair, and most of them are only anxious 
ind wiliing to prove that they have not for 
gotten the Japanese smile masking the dag 
ger thrust in the back—all of us have bud 
dies in the Far East—Corporal Winterman 
formerly of this company is according to 
last reports now in the Philippines. The 
defense of Wake and Midway Islands 
brings a glow of pride to all of us and we 
are proud to know that those men are our 
buddies. 

The restrictions on wearing civilian cloth 
ing and the reduced liberty have sort of 
handicapped the sheiks, but that only gives 
the others a more even break with the fair 
sex 

Sergeant Wise of the 
Platoon extended his enlistment for two 
years to attend the Telephone Electrician’s 
School. 

Corporal Milton R. A. Braidwood has gone 
to Chicago, Ill., in order to put the recruit 
ing station there on a paying basis. We 
feel sure that when he tells those stories of 
life in the Asiatics to the local boys they 
will come storming in to the office in 
droves, 

Davies E. Wakefield made sergeant and is 
still the Number One elerk in Battalion 
Headquarters. 

Sergeant A. K. Fine received a Special 
Order Discharge due to the illness of his 
wife and has been relieved in the Bat 
talion Intelligence Section by Platoon Ser 
geant McDonald. If “Mac” puts his 
knowledge of the Far East gained while 
serving with the Fighting Fourth to work 
there will be a great improvement in the 


Communication 


see tion. 

Vesper H. Meeker and Howard T. Garland 
both were promoted to Corporal (CP), while 
Bernard C. Feany, Guy H. Felix, Edward G 
Grant, Joe L. Hallock, Hazel N. Hammonds, 
Charles M. Rost, Dean W. Wheeler all made 
Private First Class—the Company, however, 
s kicking as there is still no sign of any 
cigars, 

Sergeant Kenneth B. Boyd is still an in 
structor in the Radio School of the Division 
it the Base. He denies the rumor that he is 
trying to get transferred there and all 
us hope that he soon returns. 

A lot of the boys who had planned on 
furloughs over Christmas and New Year’s 
are now making new plans—the number of 
allotments being made out by the Company 
Clerk has reached such proportions that he 
is planning on working overtime. 


Here we are again, the same old COM- 
PANY A, First Battalion, Eighth Marines. 
Everything is going along as smooth as can 
be expected since all the world has caught 
on fire. 

We lost Second Lieutenants David W. 
Swanson and Daniel V. MeWethy. In the 
enlisted men, Private First Class Bailey, 
Barelay, and Private Riding were all trans 
ferred. 

We also joined about twenty recruits the 
past week from Reeruit Depot here in 5au 
Diego. We are all glad to have them with 
us and hope they feel the same. 

I don’t know whether we mentioned this 
or not in our last article but John Kuhat 
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has been promoted to Master Gunnery Ser 
geant. We have also promoted two men to 
Sergeants. These were Sergeants Brazelton 
nd Westerman, both Texans too I think 


$ } 
1d better close here. 


\g you hear from the mighty COM- 
PANY B of the Eighth Marines, which 
has had a very busy month 

Many new faces have entered our squad 

ms to become part of the company. See 

d Lieutenant Kunz joined us and he is 

charge of the third platoon now that 
Lieutenant Slagle is away to school. 

rhere have been men leaving us for vari 

s places. Pfe. Jack Romero, a friend of 
everyone, was given an honorable dis 
charge. Other men to leave were Corporal 
Anthony J. Skotnicki, Private Bentley and 
Private Vietor L. Cole. 

The mailman has been bringing letters 
and packages for everyone. The candy and 

okies that come from home are always 
welcomed by a yum, yum from all ; 


Yes, it is COMPANY C, Ist Battalion, 
Sth Marines, again Well, leathernecks, it 
looks as if all our training will be of some 
real benefit before long. According to the 
old tradition of the U. S. Marine Corps, the 
boys at Wake, Midway, Guam and Pearl 
Harbor are doing their part to uphold it. 
Of course for the Texans we had to com 
pare the slogans of ‘‘REMEMBER PEARL 
HARBOR’’ to *‘REMEMBER THE ALA 
MO.’’ Boy are they mad now!! 


This month has been an eventful month 


is eve 


ryone knows, but with less growl and 


gum-beating than expected. Cancellations 
of holiday leaves would ordinarily tend to 
upset everyone. Not so in this CASE all 


} . 
d here was to make us work harder and 


all efforts for a successful aque’? Com 

pany 
Changes in our personnel have been few 
( ral George Nolting was transferred as 


orderly to Major General C. Fr. B. Price 
[wo P ites First Class are now being 


Anothe 


ym truck drivers. 


vent | worth +: : 

‘ worth mentioning was the good 
ne of our former Company Commander. 

apta I B. Games; he is now Division 

Ad 

it i 


For the benefit of those who think ‘‘( 
as ordinary people do, 

vant you to know we are now using 
plates and cups instead of mess gear. Of 
eourse t } re ’ 

, to be frank, we aren’t aceustomed 
o them yet; but you ean bet that we will 
ul eare of that just as ‘‘¢ Company 
takes care of everything. 





his is COMPANY D, Ist Bn, 8th Ma 
rines, tuning in for broadeast. 

Promotions were in order again. Co 
Pi ral A. W. W. Binsbachar was promoted to 
Sergeant, while Pfes. J. L. Marrett, G 
Happe, D. K. Sander and M. J. Wallac« 
were promoted to Corporal. Three Privates 
we re promoted to Private First Class, while 
FM L. J. Goldstein was promoted to FM 
1 el. 

The Parachute Troops should have a 
splendid outfit. It seems that they take 
nothing but the best of male species. “ Dog’’ 





iny has lost a lot of their good up 
~ coming men to the Parachute Troops. 
¢ 
ut being good sports, we wish them hap 
The Chrict: 
r} Christmas holidays a1 near again. 
Dog’’ Company’s men are anxiously await 
' u . . 
ing word from Division Headquarters, just 
when and what’s ‘ ’ alien 
When and what’s what, on the Christmas 
leaves With hope in our hearts, ‘‘Dog’’ 
Company is signing off. 
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EXTRA-GOOD ADVICE ABOUT DAY SUP 





DOES YOUR HAIR EVER 
“STAND UP AND FIGHT?” 


No wonder hair is tough to keep down, looks 
like a mop—when you're in the windy outdoors 
all day. Play safe with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. . . 


DON’T “douse” your hair with water 
or anything else. Dousing robs the hair 
of its natural good looks . . . can «n- 
courage Dry Scalp. 

DO comb a few drops of ‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic through your hair every morning. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic has no drying 
ingredient. It actually combats Dr; 
Scalp by supplementing the natural 
scalp oils... and keeps hair well- 
groomed, *.atural-looking all dey. 


MASSAGE your hair with plenty of 


‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic tefore each sham- 
poo. That baer ong ite rculation, loosen 
dandruff scales. Get a bottle today. 


U.S. PAT. OFF 


just a few drops on your comb in the morning. 





4 


) 


A few drops 
supplement the 
natural scalp 
oils, keep hair 
good-looking. 


AT ALL POST EXCHANGES 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 
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Thumbs up for ZIPPO 
— it always lights 


In the crows’ nest during a nor’easter or on 
a motorcycle with a gale in your face, the 
ZIPPO will light your pipe, or cigarette. 
You only need one hand for your ZIPPO, 
nothing to get out of order, permanent wick, 
extra large fuel supply—and ZIPPO has an 
unconditional, permanent guarantee. 


a 


x < sites . 2 i) 

“— SERVICE MODEL $3.25 

. with embossed bronze insignia 

of Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 

“ Ceast Guard, Navy Anchor, 


Y Army Wings, Navy Wings, 
Wings and Propeller, Engi- 





U.S 
ARMY neers, etc. Also engraved in 
color cressed rifles, cannons, 
or sabres. $3.25 each post paid. 
Send for NEW catalog 


ZIPPO MFG. CO. 
Dept. 8 Bradford, Pa. 


Alse plain $2.54, With 
3 initinls $3.50. If you 
in 








Clean Your Gun 
Right, Buddy, with 
Hoppe’s No. 9 


Hoppe’s No. 9 penetrates — gets in the 
grooves — brings out primer, powder and 
metal fouling — prevents rust — 
pats your gun in pink of condi- 
tion — okay for inspection. Best 
of all it saves you work. Try it. 
At your PX store. Use it with 
x e's Cleaning Patches. The 
combination’s hard to beat. Write 
for “Gun Cleaning Guide” — 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2205 Worth Sth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








“SAVINGS” 


A Savings Account is the Foundation ef 


SECURITY 


Whether you stay in the service or 
return to civil life a need for ready 
cash is inevitable. Open an account 


so that when that need arises you will 
know what it means to— 


“Have money in the bank.” 


The First National Bank 


of Quantico, Va. 


Member of 
Federal Deposit Inaurance Corporation 
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HEADQUARTERS COMPANY, SEC- 
OND BATTALION, EIGHTH MARINES, 
reporting. Headquarters Company is a 
bustle of activity these days with amazing 
teamwork. Communication Platoon and the 
Intelligence Section, cream of the Battalion, 
are shaping into a knife-like edge of effi 
ciency. We are adopting the Consolidated 
slogan that ‘‘Nothing short of right is 
right’’ beeause a Headquarters Company has 
to be that way 

Leo Riedel was promoted to Corporal, 
which was very deserving. We lost Cor 
poral Higgins and Corporal Sherman. Eight 
Pfe. warrants were given to the men of the 
Communication Platoon, who more than 
proved they deserved these warrants. Well, 
our training must go on, so until next month 
we bid you adieu 


In spite of the recent levelopments 
world history, COMPANY E of the Eighth 
Marines remains pretty much unchanged. 
There have been several! officers detached 
during the month, thongh. We lost See 
ond Lieutenants Gilbert. Gary and Dor 
sey, as well as Privates First Class Bright, 
Dunean, Ballenger, and Private Voorhees, 
all through transfer. 

However, loss of officers, or of men, or 
the declaration of war all seem to have had 
little effect upon the personnel ef this com 
pany. 

And speaking of spirit, we have noticed 
that sinee the declaration of war most of 
the men that we had in the hospital are re 
turning to duty through their own request, 
and that there are less and less of the 
sick, lame, and lazy reporting to sick call 
each morning. Ah, truly there is the old 
‘*Esprit de Corps’’ here as always, and 
most of the fellows feel the same as the 
Marines at Wake Island when they say 
‘Bring on those Japs, we’re more thar 


ready.’’ 


With the radio blaring with news, Hol 
man blaring jokes endeavoring to be heard, 
ind the “Top” just blaring, fighting COM 
PANY F, 2nd Battalion, 8th Marines, is 
n a decided uproar 

The war is bringing change after change 
n our ranks, some of them good and som 
bad. 

We are sorry to say that Captain Cook. 
ifter skippering Fighting ‘‘F’’ for three 
months, was transferred. 

test of luck to you, Captain Cook! 

Holding the reins now is 2nd Lt. Keller 
who has been with us for quite some time 
Here’s luck to you, Mr. Keller, in your new 
job of commanding ‘‘F’’ Company. 

Well this is all the uncensored news that 
the ‘*F’’ Company reporter has to offer 
this time . . . See you in Tokyo! 


COMPANY G, 2nd Battalion, 8th Ma 
rines, has had many changes this past month, 
both gains and losses. We regret losing 2d 
Lt. W. H. Etherton, who was detached, but 
not away from camp. We hope the Lieu 
tenant likes his new duties. Pfes. J. B. 
Pfeffer, L. H. Morgan and J. S. Sisneros 
have been transferred to parts unknown for 
specialist training. Luck to them.  Pvts. 
W. B. Ling, J. K. Griffith and I. W. Bowles, 
intra battalion transfers. Happy that 
they’re still about. Sgt. E. L. Martin was 
discharged and was awfully anxious to re 
turn home to get his first glimpse of his 6 
months’ old baby boy. We wish you many 
more of the same, Martin. We are very 


proud of our new additions such as: GySgt 
G. A. Shaffer, PISgt. O. Black, PiSgt. S. F. 
Tangney, Pvts. V. F. La Greeo, L. A, 
Bailey, E. I. Chapman, Jr., B. L. Erwin, D 
E. Nevins, W. W. Wright, F. Tarin, R. W. 
Smith, H. D. Smith, P. R. Vicario, W. D 
Townsley, G. M. Westin, V. E. Sterling, M 
L. Wood, E. W. Overfelt, and R. E. Jones 
Congratulations to V. J. Sciba promoted to 
Chief Cook, A. J. Petokas to Sergeant, C 
Ii. Burson and E. O. Bonnes, Jr. to Cor 
poral, and J. W. Frace, G. E. Horton, J 
Krenzel and G. A. Johnson to Pfe. 


COMPANY H, 2nd Battalion, 8th Ma 
rines, has a new scribe under pressure, and 
here is the news. Field work, guard 
and more field work makes this company 
second to none. Yes, we feel we have the 
right to brag. We have earned it. The 
lop Sergeant has it summed up to some 
thing like this. One hundred per cent makes 
perfect, and this outfit is now one hundred 
per cent except swimming and the Top says 
if it rains enough they will all swim by 
spring. Cpl. Cox is sporting his new wel! 
earned chevrons. The Commanding Officer 
had a few days off in the hospital last week, 
but he is back full of work as ever. We 
have a few new faces in the company who 
in a few days will know the hills and valleys 
of Camp Elliott and vicinity from a to z. 
Weleome, boys. Gy. Sgt. Rogers and Lem 
ons would get rich if they drew pay for 
over time but they say we are only doing 
yur bit. Good morale, boys. No wonder we 
ire second to none. The first platoon has 
the Christmas spirit and a tree with all the 
trimmings. Sgt. Cook likes the electric train 
the best. It jumps the track once in a 
while, but Chief Engineer Pepin, also Chief 
Trimmer, upper retracks the train for him. 
Much credit must go to the Second Battal 
ion eooks and messmen, who sure have 
worked hard to please us with lots of good 
chow and mid night lunches and coffee. Mess 
Officer Lt. Cook and Staff Sgt. Pringer, we 
take our hats off to you. Keep up the good 
work. suell, congratulations from us all 
May you and the Mrs. live happily ever af 
ter (Don’t tell her you are a cook). Pvt. 
Trichell, known as bedroom eyes, voted the 
feau of the Mortar Platoon. The Hill 
tillies have been teaching Cpl. Ishler the 
base fiddle. Keep it up, Ishler. You will 
make a musie yet. The way the boys are 
oiling up their old muskets, looks like good 
hunting this winter. Be good sports, boys, 
and don’t shoot more than the limit. See 
vou next month, The Top. 


Due to the present existing circum 
stances, this article from BATTALION 
HEADQUARTERS AND HEADQUAR- 
TERS COMPANY, THIRD BATTALION, 
EIGHTH MARINES, will have to be short 

Quite a number of the boys in the Com 
munication Platoon are wearing their new 
stripes, and here’s hoping that there will 
be many more in the future. 

Here is something for all of us to think 
of in.the future. These are the times that 
try men’s souls, the summer soldier and 
the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of their country, 
but he that stands it now deserves the love 
and thanks of man and women. Tyranny, 
like hell, is not easily conquered, yet we 
have this consolation with us, that the 
harder the conflict, the more glorious the 
triumph. 


This is your COMPANY I, 3rd Battal 
lion, 8th Marines, reporter with very lit 
tle to say. 

“I” Company staying true to form once 
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mort ged Company Commanders, de 
taching First Lieutenant Ormond R, Simp 
son, leaving Second Lieutenant Dale F. 
Mill Command. Second Lieutenant 
Robert H. MeCormick having been called 
back I m leave. 

First Sergeant Blagden was transferred 
from our midst. We have several promo 
tions this last month, that of Platoon Se1 
ge Hedderly to First Sergeant, Cor 


porals Brunn and Linville to Sergeant, 
Pfes. Anderson, Jindra, Porter to Corporal 
and Private Jordan to Private First Class. 


eoegertnggec K, Third Battalion, 8th Ma 


rines, are With you again. We again bring 
you news from Company “K” located on 
the scenic grounds of Camp Elliott. 

Since our last report the ranks of K 
Company have been swelled. The follow 


ing Priv ites have joined from Base Troops, 
MCB: Frazier, W. N., Gill, J. W., Hemp 
stead, E. W., Herron, H. L., Hight, H. ‘. 
Hunt, L. W., Lane, F. E., Madsen, E. 2. 
Manias, T. J.. Megna, V. R., Miller, R. L., 
Musser, D. L., Myers, E. E., Neal, J. S., 
Nessler, W. G., Oliver, M. L., Parker, N. 
B., Pogue, R. M., Saunders, N. M., Shef 
field, B., Schwab, J., Slack, H. D. T., Stone, 
R. A., Taylor, R. D., Tocco, J.. Van Gaas 
beek, G. V., Wade, F. E., Watkins, L. M., 
Weeks, J. M., Witkowski, R. C., Workman, 
L. E., and Guinn, H. The old timers of K 
Company extend their greetings to these 
new men and we sincerely hope that you 
enjoy your tour of duty with us. 

Sinee these men have joined our com 
pany you can imagine what our routine 
consists of. Work, work, and er,—more 
work. Drill, drill and boon docking. But 
after all is said and done, we don’t mind 
work, for we have a job to do and we are 
determined to do our very best. 

It seems as though a few beneficent 
members of our company have turned 


marital on us. The following have re 
eently ankled down the aisle to Mr. Wag 
ner’s favorite tune: 2nd Lt. R. C. Watts, 
Sgt. Geo. Bussa, Corp. Geo. L. Greathouse, 


and Pf Robert Coath. 

Pfe. Hensley and Pfe. T. D. Brown along 
with Pvts. W. Swimme and Nickell have 
been transferred. 

The following rates have been effected 
in Company “K” since last month. L. A. 
Wheeler to Corp., C. W. Brock to Corp., 
J. C. Gravitt to Sgt., W. O. Allen to Pfe., 
T. D. Brown to Pfe., and W. H. Dudley to 
Pfe. Congratulations men and thanks a 
lot for the cigars, 


COMPANY L, Third Battalion, Eighth 
Marines wishes all their buddies a Happy 
and Prosperous New Year. 

The hours of waiting have passed, we 
all see now, “why,” the hours of hours of 
intensive training. To be sure we shall go 
right on training until we have our chance 
for action. 

The day of the 
bor, after 


assault on Pearl Har 
ealling a few men back from 
leave and furlough, we were all set for 
any eventuality. Since then we have stood 
humerous guards, learned the meaning of 
black-outs, and thrilled at the thought of 
action, 


The past month has seen two new Cor 


porals made in the outfit. Cigars were 
passed by Corporal Antone Severino and 
Corporal Gilbert W. Kay. They tell us 


there ire more 
sir, we all have 


promotions to come. Yes 
- fingers crossed. 

Just a word for the gang on Wake Is 

land. We are all busting our buftons over 

9 exemplary stand made by you fellows. 


ou have rea y set a pace for all of us to 
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SHINE 
WITHOUT 
BRUSHING! 


Shinola Wax Li- 
quids instantly 
cover scuffs and 
scars,dry quickly to a bright, spar- 
kling shine. No brushing neces- 
sary! In Black, Brown, Tan, Blue, 
Oxblood (Cordovan).Large 2'2-oz. 
bottle—never more than 10¢, 





























HERE’S ALL 
YOU NEED 
FOR AN 
A-1 SHINE! => 


Shinola Service Kits contain a standard large 
tin of Shinola Paste—choice of Black, Brown 
or Oxblood (Cordovan)—bristle dauber, 
sturdy bristle brush and super-soft polishing 
cloth. Very reasonably priced. Why not get 
yours today? 








YOU CAN’T TOP SHINOLA'’S 
COSTLY WAXES FOR SPEEDY, 
BRILLIANT, LASTING SHINES! 


It’s a fact, men—Shinola’s costly waxes 
make a real difference in the shine on 
your shoes! 

If you've been using another brand, 
try Shinola Wax Paste Polish just once. 
See how its expensive waxes polish, 
preserve and protect your shoes. Then 
only 10¢ 





cheer its money-saving price 
for the new large tin. 
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| SYMBOL OF 
SERVICE 


The Emblem of Honor is the proper 
Emblem to be worn by Mothers, Wives, 
Sisters, and Sweethearts to signify that 
they have loved ones serving in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

The Eagle stands for Guardian of Free 
lon the Silwer Chevron for Service of 
Honor, and the Star for Personal Merit 





MARINES— 

Send an Emblem of Honor to Mother, 
to Wife. to Sister, to Sweetheart. Here 
is a gift that they will wear with pride. 


Three Sizes — all Electro-Gold Plated 
De Luxe Size $2.00 
New Federal Tax 20 
Total $2.20 
Standard Size $1.00 
New Federal Tax .10 
Total $1.10 
Miniature Size $7 
New Federal Tax os 
Total $ .83 


ORDER THROUGH 


LANDSEAIRE SERVICE 
10 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 
Or ask at your Post Exchange 


NOTH This Emblem is sponsored by the 


EMBLEM OF HONOR ASSOCIATION 











Why Take a Chance? 
Pasteurized Milk 
Is Safe Milk! 


Delivery in Quantico, Virginia 


BY 


FARMERS CREAMERY CO. 


ING. 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


Further than that every 


in the Corps holds his head 


keep up with. 
“Leatherneck” 
a little higher as he passes a “Dog face’ 
or a “Swabbie.” Not that they aren’t do 


ing a swell job too, but just because you 
are our buddies 
Until later then—“Thumbs Up.” 


COMPANY M, 3rd Battalion, 8th Ma 


rines, reporting in for the month of Ds 
cember 
This month was quite ur ictive one for 
the company. Gunner Crowe’s Snipers were 
pponents aga field problem 





Tanks, gas attacks, smoke screens, rifle 
companies, and artillery were used but in 
the final count, the 3rd Battalion and Com 
pany “M” were on the offensive, 

Two landings were attempted at La 
The first lan 


Jolla Beach. ling proved su 


eessful, but on the second, rough seas 
caused the cancellation of the landing. 
Sergeants Brinkman ind Henderson, 
Corporals Bussjaeger, Fox, Heinrichs, 
Schmidt, and Schonig ind Pfes. Cleave 
ind, Lytle, Otto, Lapore, Poole, and Eman 


were all promoted during the month. 

Corporals Heinrichs and Owensby wert 
transferred and Platoon Sergeants Col 
train of “M” and Brittman of “K” trans 
ferred and joined respectively. 

Seven new men joined the company. 
They are Privates Steed, Rose, Nelson, Da 
vis, Vaughan, Sheeler, and Woolsey. 

Incendiary fire bombs, chemical warfare, 
gas masks and their use were some of the 
subjects we schooled in during the month 

We are standing by now so don’t know 
where you'll be hearing from us again. 

Until next month then Company “M” 


says goodbye. 


The FIRST BATTALION, H&S BAT- 
TERY, TENTH MARINES, reporting. 


The needle and thread came again into 
its own last week when five of our com 
munication gang added another strip to 


their collection: Corporal Burkard, John 
W., advanced to the rank of Sergeant, Pfe. 
Harvey, Harold, and Pfe. Howard, Robert 
B., advanced to the rank of Corporal, and 
Private Downing, Harry D., Private Car 
mon, Walter J., to the rank of Privates 
First Class. 

Sergeant Robert R. Spoon in charge of 
wire communication made the list for pro 
motion to Staff Sergeant. 

It is with regret that we report the loss 
of Quartermaster Sergeant Schlesinger, 
Louis, and Radio Sergeant Elmore G. 
Smith, who were transferred. We send 


with them our best wishes for success in 
their new duties. 

We welcome back to our ranks Gunnery 
Sergeant Donald F. Hammill and Sergeant 
Charles F, Harmon, who were attending 
the Ordnance School. 

We also welcome to our battery Pfe. 
Doyel, Grant R., who attended the Armor 
School, and Corporal George, Robert H., a 
communication man. 


BATTERY A, Tenth Marines, is “stand- 
ing by.” This seems to be a good time to 
look back at 1941 (our first year “in busi- 
ness”) and reeall some of the people, places 
ind events. 

Remember our move from the Base to 
Camp Elliott and tent city with its muddy 
roads, cold showers, oil stoves, and folding 
cots? Remember those RSOP’s where we 
stuck all our trucks hug-deep in the mud? 
Remember the first examinations for pro 
motion and how proudly the men attached 
their new stripes? Remember those men 
transferred to other duties and the new 
men shipped in? Remember the men paid 
off and those who shipped over? Remem 
ber our Battery Beer Bust and the Battal 
ion Party? Remember those week-end and 
holiday guards we stood with the ther 


mometer at an even hundred? Remember 
the “eampaign” at San Clemente? Yes, 

| in all it has been a good year. We've 
worked hard and we've plaved hard. We’ve 
made friends and mavbe a few foes. We’v 
been “flush” and we’ve been broke , 
but never hungry. Yes, we hope 1942 and 
the vears to come treat us as well and we'll 
ontinue on with r version of Semper 
Fidelis, 


Second Lieutenant S. E. Bailey, Jr., 
passed out cigars this month in honor of 
his marriage to Miss Gloria Hill of Ports 
mouth, Va., on 3 Dee. at Palo Alto. Con 
gratulations, newlyweds! 

We all sympathize with Pvt. Arnold 
Cravens, who lost his father in a motor 
aecident near Indianapolis. Pvt. Cravens 
has just returned from the unpleasant trip 
to attend the final services there. 

Promotions since our last report: War 
ren A. Wickstrom to Sergeant and Eugene 
D. Griffin to Pfe., both communication 
warrants; Walter Willson T FldCk. Con 
gratulations, men! 

Sgt. Dave Lubin was with us for a few 
lays after returning from Naval Optical 
Instruments School, where he made the 
highest grade in the class. 

Change Sheet: Corp. Warner has re 
turned from Naval Hospital; Pfes. Me 
Clouskey and Belke are there nursing 
broken bones; Corp. Henry Mills and Pfe. 
Dale Lambson (the latter a proud papa 
now transferred. 


The organization of BATTERY B, Tenth 
Marines, first of all “Wishes Everyone a 
Merry Christmas and a Very Happy New 
Year.” Although this Christmas is cele 
brated in a different mood it still hasn’t 
lost its “True Yuletide Spirit.” 

A most inspiring speech was given to the 
entire Second Marine Division by Major 
General Price, Commanding General of the 
division. His speech indicated his faith 
in his men for success in our part of World 
War IT. 

Aside from the confusion that reigned 
the first few days after our President de 
eclared war on the Japanese Empire, we 
are again on our weekly schedules that 
include R.S.O.P.’s, hikes, and the like that 
has whipped this battery into such fine 
shape. All this credit is due to our bat 
tery commander, Lt. J. L. Stewart. 

Promotions have once again hit this bat 
tery, with the latest two-striper being 
Lloyd “Butch” Duehring, our contribution 
to wine, women and song. Many have 
finally received their one and are now in 
line for number two. 

Not much more to report this month ex 
cept this reminder—“Remember Wake 
Island.” 


BATTERY C, Ist Battalion, 10th Ma 
rines, goes to press again. Congratula 
tions to Corporal E. J. Slavik, Private 
First Class Philips, and Private First 
Class Weishar on their promotions to these 
respective ranks. May the cigars keep 
a-comin’! 

Private First Class Harvison traded his 
own motorcycle for a government one, and 
eontinues to maintain his wind-blown 
cherubie expression. Our First Sergeant 
H. F. Barton is still in the hospital, and 
from what we hear, he’s chomping on the 
bit to get out for fear the battery will get 
into action without him. His pooch, Duf 
fer, our Battery Mascot, is well up the list 
for Pfe., and we expect him to pass the 
dog-biseuits soon. Sergeant Addis, our 
pinch-hitting top, did something to his hair 
when the war started. At first we thought 
it was the mange, but he claimed it was a 
hair-eut. He has such lovely lumps on his 
noggin. Corporal J. V. MeNair is our new 
police sergeant—what a tuffy! He makes 
us all take our shoes off before coming in- 
to the barracks. He even sleeps in the 
swab locker to be ready for work at all 
times. Our Gunnery Sergeant “Herbie” 
Flovd was selected to be the Marine Santa 
Claus this year. He really had no severe 
competition for the job, for few men in 
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YOU CANT HELP 
INHALING ~BUT 


YOU CHW HELP YOUR THROAT 











In the Service—or out—smokers are all 
alike: all smokers sometimes inhale. When 
you do inhale—there’s more chance of ir- 
ritation. BUT LOOK! THERE ARE BIG DIF- 
FERENCES BETWEEN OTHER CIGARETTES 
—AND PHILIP MORRIS. A GROUP OF DIS- 
TINGUISHED DOCTORS COMPARED THE 
FIVE LEADING BRANDS — INCLUDING 
PHILIP MORRIS—AND FOUND THAT: 


IN STRIKING CONTRAST TO PHILIP MORRIS—IRRITANT EFFECTS OF 
THE FOUR OTHER LEADING BRANDS AVERAGED MORE THAN THREE 
TIMES AS HIGH— AND LASTED MORE THAN FIVE TIMES AS LONG! 


That's what you'll find in PHILIP Morris . . . real protection 
added to finer smoking pleasure. The flavor and aroma of the 
fine PHILIP Morris tobaccos—with no worry about throat 
irritation, even when you inhale! THEY TASTE BETTER — 
THEY’RE BETTER FOR YOU ... 


February, 1942 


AMERICA’S FINEST CIGARETTE. 





\> 
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MINIATURE SERVICE BELT 


FUR HIM e e FOR HER 


Gold plated buckle with emblem mounted on lustrous black enamel background. 
Belt of hand boarded top grain cowhide, tubular construction, adjustable. Useful 
1s a trouser belt for “him”—attractive novelty belt for “her.” 


Price $2.50 each—on sale at leading dealers and Post Exchanges everywhere. 


Another Quality Product of pT 
NY 


‘’~ — HILBORN-HAMBURGER, INC. 


trade mark NEW YORK, N. Y. 


trade mark 








mT, FOR ARMY, NAVY AND MARINES suy fT AT THE 
SRIGHTENS SHINES ALL METAL POST EXCHANGE 
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THE AUBURN SPECIALTIES CO., AUBURN, N.Y. || 























the Corps have such a perfectly de veloped D. C. F iylor. Quartermaster personnel in 
figure for the part. Seuttle-butt has it, clude SupSgt. W. J. Kraemer, Sgt. W. B. 
he requires no pillows amidships to fill out Mikolajezyk, Corps. R. R, Dodson and M, 
the St. Nick costume. E. Stout, and Pfe. “lonely hearts” D. E. 

See you in Japa: Doeren. 

Our garage force is under the capable 

Reporting for personne of HEAD- direction of Sgt. S. E. Vanzant, with Corps. 
QUARTERS & SERVICE BATTERY, A. A. Little, Jr.. K. G. MeGaha, and H. F. 
THIRD BATTALION, TENTH MA- Shiver acting as truck dispatcher, btry. 
RINES, for the month of December. motor sgt., and motor mechanic. 

The cigars were much in evidence this Our efficient non-commissioned officers 
month, with Sergeant stripes going out to ire MGySet. C. H. Yount ordnance 
H. W. Laughrev nd J. A. Lieberknecht: chief, TSgt. C. E. Bogert—cammuniecations 

ew Corporals in e C. Kubisiak. R. E. chief, PISgt. R. M. Alderson—instrument 
Molstad and G. R. Smith; first strippers section leader, and PISgt. M. V. Reynolds 
ire D. E. Bickle, J. K. MeNeil and J. O. Bn. instrument repair and Chemical sgt. 
Wardlow Among our new specialists we The ear Pfes. J. T. Haynes and G. J. 
now have Pfe. W. Chrapla 4th and Pvt. Helwig recently bought was completely 
wi Dots Tr “th iss mn tion molished ut no was hurt, when it 
personnel t \ ming from Los Angeles 

B } ‘ i ~ tter a th é ec es 
the U. S. N Hlospita s Pvt. J. J. 

Meyers This is BATTERY G, 3rd Bn, 10th Ma 

0 Ist Sgt. C. C. Russo returned from rines, “sounding off.” We might be in the 
fu igh, ta g er the responsi ty in midst of a “blackout,” air-raid, motor 
the ittery fies To assist him in this march, or Camp Guard, any of which might 
there are Pfes. A. C. Solomon and W, R. me t any moment, night or day, so we 
Pamplin, ire always on our toes. 

Proving of assistance to Sgt. Maj. C. C Our non-commissioned officers remain 
Paquette are Corps. V. H. Holtgrave and ibout the same, too. “Top” Garris is stil 
R. A. York, Jr., Pfes, R. C. Mitehell and drawing the line and Gunnery Sgts. John 
68 


sen and Cummings making us walk it, 
Somewhere around is PiSgt. Murrell and 
Sgts. Schneider, Kolember and Flanagan 
to aid in voeal sup port, I can very easily 
idd Corporal Lovettes’ name to the latter 
list. 

Our training schedule is no longer stand 
ard but varies. We are on duty 24 hours 
a day, so that means that we sometimes 
“shove off” on a motor march around 3 
i.m. 

We grumbled a bit at our reduced lib 
erty, but are getting used to it. Besides, 
we save money. Then a few of the guys 
didn’t like the order about “no civies. 
They have been “ 
Diego about them being a sergeant or 
maybe even a Captain. Now they have to 
wear that buck private uniform. 

The hardest working guys now are the 
truck drivers. The favorite indoor sport 
is working crossword puzzles and playing 
checkers. Our families back home tried 
to soften us up over Christmas by sending 
us all kinds of packages, but our 6 a.m, 
setting up exercises, including “double 
time” for a half mile, offset that situation. 

There may be a war going on but we 
still have time for promotions. The guys 
who passed out cigars this last time were: 
Sgt. Flanagan, Corps. Lorenz, Teske, Ra 
bago, Phinney, Luft, and Pfes. Houts, 
Gipson and Newman, 

In conclusion I can tell you that we are 
all working hard so that we can do the 
job when the time comes. When we « 
we will keep in mind our buddies at Pearl 
Harbor and Wake Island. 


snowing” the gals in 


0 


The old battery organization has evolved 
many new cycles since our last appearance 
in print. BATTERY H, 10th Marines, lost 
and gained so many good skippers recently 
that the old countenance has taken to 
wrinkles of the professional happy and sad 
look of a Reno judge—sympathetic in the 
forenoon and congratulatory in the eve- 
ning. 

We have joined Gy. Sgt. McKinley 
Floyd Little Herbie and lost Sgt. Al 
Valenzano; also, several men joined 
among them Field Music Dunlap, Pvt 
Duval, Koecjan and Bradford, from the 
Base Training Center. Corp. Bethard is 
taking life easy in the Naval Hospital. 

We were very fortunate to be off 100% 
on liberty over Xmas, and were able to 
pass out the old “Merry ete. etc.” with 
real meaning; after thought—most of the 
passing out was a little late for Xmas. 
Still, there are a lot of rattlers on the 
mesa and many a cold in the outfit, so we 
have to take the cure. Corp. Graham had 
something else to cure. 


us, 


BATTERY I, 3rd Bn, 10th Marines, at 
this writing has a host of men shipping 
over, and being transferred. 2nd Lt, E. 
J. Rowse and Lt. W. H. Hitt were trans 
ferred. Also leaving our fold is Corp. 
Walter Moore and Pfe. R. B. Korf. Moore 
is going to an indefinite destination, while 
Korf is transferred to the Post Exchange. 

Corp. R. E. Spiller has rejoined his bud 
dies for another three years with his ulti 
mate aim being to get a final, lasting 
erack at our “Nipponese Friends.” Gun 
nery Sergeant Max Beruffy also extended 
for another three years. 

“Fighting I” battery’s morale has 
jumped 200% since war was declared. 
Everyone in the outfit is grinding his 
teeth for the time when he ean gei into 
the scrap over there and “do his bit.” 

Corporals “Pop” Held, E. F. O’Handly, 
Pfe. Kadar and Lorentzen, certainly did 
the town Christmas Eve. They mixed and 
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TECK 


hobnobbed with Hollywood’s elite for one 
night, and came back after having enjoyed 
it. From all indications, this “Bloody 


Four” have certainly developed a_ tech 


nique on how to make good liberties. 
May we come in? We promise that we 
won't take up too much of your time, we 


only want to let you know that it is 
HEADQUARTERS AND SERVICE BAT- 
TERY, FOURTH BATTALION, 10TH 
MARINES, reporting. If you remember, in 
our last issue we teld you that you would 
be hearing from us again, well, here we are! 
Since WAR has been declared it sure has 
been keeping us on our toes and heels 
around here, with a curtailment on liberty 
and many other things to keep us busy, but, 
not as busy as we are going to be. We 
must all sacrifice a lot of things now, and 
since the episode in ‘‘PEARL HARBOR’”’ 
let us not forget what this country of ours 
is fighting for, and let’s all pull togethe1 
AMERICANS eall FREE 
DOM, and let’s get out there and get those 
yellow bellied rats! Say, that sure was a 
box speech, wasn’t it? Despite 
all this War frenzied world of ours, let’s 
stop and welcome our newcomers to the 
battery, so to all of our recent joinings we 
say ‘‘Welcome,’’ and we greet at this time 
our new Sergeant Major, namely James Car 


for what we 


good soap 
) 


bary 

Incidentally, we have had some promotions 
also; too many to mention, so to all hands 
neerned we say ‘‘Congratulations,’’ and 
nks for the cigars. 





Sergeant Furness of the ‘‘CP’’ section has 
been transferred to the Telephone Eleectri 
cians’ Sx hool. 


Since the arrival of this very unusual 
California weather we are experiencing, it 
has been very necessary that we (Bn. Sgt. 
Maj. office) have at all times a hot pot of 
coffee ready; it is funny just as soon as 
that fine aroma gets circulated one can see 
many of the First Sergeants filing into the 
office, so gentlemen, the line forms at the 
right, and please, when you have finished, 
wash out your cup. 

We are also glad to weleome the Quar 
master and his staff who have taken an 
office in the barracks. 

Captain Stillman and his staff have taken 
over the old sick bay office, and we are now 
looking forward to a grand house warming. 

Well, with Christmas only a few hours 
away and the office here like the Grand 
Central Station, I think it would be better 
that we sign off for now. Last, but not 


least, “REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR.” 


From BATTERY K, 10th Marines, comes 
the first news since war has been declared. 
We find ourselves in a frenzy of activity and 
liherty has heen reduced to almost nothing. 
The curtailing of liberty has brought forth 
a chorus of growls from the married men, 
but the single men don’t mind it as much 
and it is removing a lot of ‘‘bags’’ from 
under the eyes of the ‘‘Shore-hounds.’’ 

This outfit for the first time had an op 
portunity to fire its 155mm. Everything 
went fine with gratifying high scores and, 
of course, a few mistakes. 

At this time we wish to extend our greet 
ings to the new recruits that have joined us 
and have reason to believe that they will 
fail right in line with everyone here. 
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How come Some 
Marines draw a Dream Girl 
on every date? 


Maybe it’s those smooth, clean- 
shaven cheeks that the lucky ones 
get with cool, cool Ingram’s. 


HY does one leatherneck get the 

gals — while another just gets the 

gate? Are some marines born to be lucky 

in love? Could be —but lots of Corps mem 

bers are improving their face-appeal with 
Ingram’s. 

Ingram’s is important —when cheek-to- 

cheek maneuvers are the order of the day 


INGRAM'S 


SHAVING CREAM 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


, 


or evening. For Ingram’s is as different as 
Mess Call from Reveille! 

Soon as Ingram’s lather lands on your 
chin, it starts softening your beard. Your 
blade whistles through, shaves you close 
as Y is to Z! And how that cool Ingram’s 
lather soothes your face! Afterwards, your 
cheek is smooth and cool as ice. And it 
stays smooth and handsome until many 
a bugle has blared 

Try Ingram’s! In high calibre tube or 
jar, it’s COOL, COOL, COOL! 
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ing the listake OL the 
bined American 


blockade was still Japanese dus 





while its fepiood a ned awa n « 
clashes with the , - 


escu pr 0 \ pressure ; ~ 
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she staked her whole existence as a world 


belt, 





power on a ina DLO DelLow 


with brass knueckl 

To keep ol Japan | s to have out 
side help vil four tl 
metals and markets Food, most! ‘ 
and fish, she has bee 
ehukuo, China, Indo-China, 


n getting from Man 
and Tl 


land The near failure of this seaso 

Chinese rice crop, helped bv the reluc 
tance of enslaved coolies to teed the ip 
vading armies, and the reduced fish sup 
ply caused by lack of fuel for boats and 
eotton tor nets, has created a serious 


food shortage for civilians, although the 
army is well supplied. The working mat 
and woman are 
buy ersatz 

elothi ry. aion the lines suggested by 
Nazi experts who enjoy 


tions in Tokio 


STAGGERING BUDGET 


of Japanese 


rationed, or toreed 


substitutes for tood, fuel, 


honored posi 


Living condition 


have always been notoriously low rhis 
Was once al ice-in-the-hole n the inter 
national wa tor pronts, enabling Japa 
nese products to un ersell all others, but 
now may turn out to be a cased ace, wit! 
living costs in Tokio up 60 70% and a 


staggering war budget taking what little 
remains of private income 
More than his German and Italian fel 


Japanese worker is 


lows, the 





undernourished and overworket 

a poor reserve npower for the de 
pleted armies Univ i t ol Japan's Tac 
tories were running at full strength when 


the war on the U. S. A. beg industria 
production had fallen off 15% from 1940 


They Tokio 


buildings not in use, to get the lumber, 


were even tearing down all 


However, industry has boomed again 





since Decembe 7, and observers now de- 
clare that Japan is far stronger in bot! 
manpower and stockpiles of raw materia 
thar was [ormeriy believed Be lind the 
screen ot the Chinese war, which has not 
been s os S she 
has been g ! inday 
pu she cal eco 
nor \ Uprle 
Chu ! conqueret erritories rou 
east a yt d ' Russia does 
not act to eut her supp ines i 
Povi threat 1s Japan's biggest worry 
and Stalin is playing it for all he Is 
Ww yr? 


Second Japanese headache is fuel. She 
om China and Manchukuo, but 
run short on oil, since the 


control almost 90% of the 
put. Hitler 


it is a safe bet that he put 


faces the same 





Borneo fields 
Also, it 
large part of the British Army now i 


Iran and India is rushed to defend Singa 


the Japs up to seizing the 


hare in the Spols 


pore, the Nazis will smash through the 
defenses on the West and g ab 

Iraq and Iran, 
took over several 


weakened 
the o1 heids ot which 
Britain smartly nonths 
ago to forestall just such an Axis move 
Britain is on the spot here, with two 
fronts to defend and a luke-warm India 
in the middle. The Australians, on whor 
the burden of defense of the East Indies 
falls, look to the United States rather 
than to England for help 

The Nazis also need rubber, tin, and 
alloy metals, which they can get outside 
Europe only in limited quantities from 
Latin-Ameriea and the Belgian Congo 
Japan already gets what rubber she needs 
from Indo-China and Thailand, although 
it is inferior. Their drive into Malaya 
and Singapore thus aims to eut off from 


the llies the 76° of the world’s rubber 
hat this region produces, and send it to 


Hitler instead. For if she captures Singa 
pore, not only the raw materials but the 
shipping lanes of the East will be at her 
disposal, and Hitler will surely strike ai 
all-out blow to break the British Medite 
ranean blockade at either Suez, the Per 
sian Gulf or through Gibraltar to open a 
supply line 

Just how much iron Japan has on hand 
She bought 
enough serap iron and, after the embargo, 
finished steel from the U to last her 
many years Yet much of this must be 


is a closely cuarded secret. 
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destroyed in any large-scale warfare, and 
replacements will be hard to get. She has 
the iron mines in the Philippines (one of 
her former chief sources of supply), and 
has rushed development of mines and 
smelters in Manchukuo, Sinkiang and Ox 
eupied China. But without Soviet help, 


t} 
t 


hese cannot be enough. 


ATTACKED LANDS RICH 


is attacking are rich in 
other metals valuable in forming alloys 
tough enough to stand up under the ter 
rific speeds and mechanized 


Thailand has deposits of gold, 


it lands she 





strains ol 
wartare. 
copper, zine, lead, molybdenum, and ex 
ports wolframite, an ore of tungsten. The 
East Indies have enormous beds of baux- 
ite, highest aluminum 
world’s largest known chromium deposit 
Hes undeveloped in the Philippines. 
China formerly world 
arkets in tungsten and tung oil, and 


still ships some to Japan, as W 


gerade ore; the 


controlled the 


‘ll as an 


timony, through Japanese trading houses 
The same was true of British Malaya. As 
late as October 19 tin shipments were 
going from that country to swell Japa- 
nese stockpiles, and there was still some 
trade in finished steel from the U. S. S. R 
by way of Vladivostok. In addition, Jap 
anese traders had made contracts with 
Latin-American nations, which may not 
be honored now, for Chilean copper, Bra- 
zilian mica, Peruvian lead, and, most im 
portant, manganese. 

For this latter metal and its associate, 
magnesium, there is now a world seramble 
Chief source of supply used to 
be Russia, which now needs every ounce 
for herself. 

China is sending us some, as well as an- 
timony and tin, against a $100,000,000 
credit, granted by U. S. government to 
persuade Chiang Kai-Shek to keep fight- 
ing and make no separate peace. We still 
get some manganese from India, South 
Africa, and Cuba, but geologists have had 
to locate and begin developing new de 
posits in South America and in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

Whether these can be rushed to produe- 
tion fast enough to prevent a fatal short- 
age is one of our biggest economic prob- 
lems. The aluminum seare of a few 
months ago is just about over, thanks to a 
new system for deriving this indispensable 
metal from the alumina present in com- 
mon white clay. Even so, our scientists, 
engineers, and traders must move fast to 


tor ores. 


i Bak 





NEW WINCHESTER 30-caliber carbine to be carried by officers and men now armed with the pistol. (Army Signal Corps.) 
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NEW CARBINE WILL add great firepower to 


break-through. (Army Signal Corps.) 


keep up with the hustling Japanese. The 
good will of our Good Neighbors to the 
south may be the deciding factor in the 
race for armament materials just as the 
friendship of England for Turkey bore 
fruit some months ago when the Ottoman 
Empire refused to turn over its chromium 
exports to Hitler. 


JAPAN NEEDS MARKETS 


Finally, Japan needs markets to make 
the money to keep her factories and war 
machine running. Here again, the Good 
Neighbor policy is paramount, for if the 
Nipponese can neither buy nor sell profit- 
ably in the largest remaining neutral mar- 
get in the world—Latin America—they 
ean deal only with their Axis partners. 
And the Axis is on the verge of being 
broke. Their system can make money 
only if some outsider will extend credit 
against future victory, and give them 
loans and raw materials in return for po- 
litical promises and surplus manufactures. 

Otherwise, all their products must be 
poured out and burned up in war ma- 
chines. This has already happened in 
the oceupied parts of Europe and China, 
where money has less and less value, civil- 
ians have less and less money, and war 
and famine make fewer and fewer civil- 
ians. The Axis aim of making the con- 
quered countries pay for their own con 
quest is a blind refusal to face the facts 

A country occupied by an army is a 
country at war, and no country at war 
ever makes profits as a nation. Germany 
has failed to make Denmark, Norway, 
Holland, or Jugoslavia paying concerns. 
Japan has failed in Manchukuo and Oc- 
eupied China. Since they can’t pay for 
food and raw materials, they must steal 
them, gangster-fashion. It is to restore a 
measure of peace to the markets of the 
world, so that even the smallest nation 
may have a chance at prosperity in its 
own way, that the present war is being 
fought. 

How well equipped are the Allied pow- 
ers to win in such an economic war? Far 
better now than in a military sense. For, 
barring seizure of Singapore by Japan, 
and Suez or Iraq by Germany, the odds 
are overwhelmingly in our favor. The 
United Nations control 69% of the world’s 
wheat, 70% of its sugar, 64% of the iron, 
67% of the coal, and 86% of petroleum ; 
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infantry divisions, and also afford rear-line troops a more efficient weapon in case of a hostile 


moreover, they have far greater reserves 
of man power. Initial success by the 
Axis can only prolong the conflict, not 
settle it. Whereas Nazi Europe and Nip- 
ponese Asia have already swung from 
the floor with their full industrial 
strength, U. S. industry has been found 
operating, even under the defense pro- 
gram, at only 15% of its potential. 


The United States, although much bet- 
ter off than Japan, due to our immense 
resources and world trade domination, is 
still far from sitting pretty. Economically 
as well as militarily, Pearl Harbor caught 
us off first base. The government, influ- 
enced by powerful monopoly concerns, 
had failed to lay in big stockpiles of vital 
materials such as rubber, sugar, tin, cop- 





—§5t Mennen Brushless! 


Plain and Menthol-iced. 








“I knocked him out quick ...so’s I could 
get to enjoyin’ my MENNEN BRUSHLESS SHAVE!” 


K.O.’s wiry whiskers! Man, you've never 
known the joys of smoo-o-oth-swingin’ 
with your razor ‘til you’ve used Mennen 
Brushless. It’s different—it's a cream, not 
a grease. No mess, no stickiness. No 
more hard-water worries! Cleans away 
the stiffest stubble. Get shave-handsome 


Mennen also makes two swell Lather Shaves— 


THE O-STEP SHAVE OF GENTLE-MENNEN: — QD SHAVE CREAM, © SKIN BRACER, & TALCUM FOR MEN 
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per, ine, and other allov metal The 
American publi s already feeling the 
pineh in rubber, with other commodities 
soon to It Ww 


Nippon were acting to snap up all avail 


able surpluses which could be delivered to 
her She contracted for ¢ lean copper, 
Argentine wool, Phil ppine ron, bought 


up Burmese and Malayan rubber and 
and began to develop her own coal, tron 
| in Manchukuo and Man 


and oil deposits 
ehuria, and on Sakhalin Island, which she 


shares with Russia. We even helped he 
buy more profitably by slapping high tar 
iffs on many of these same goods, or else 
shipping the directly, like the 15,000 
tons of zine we sent her 1940, to say 
nothing of 4,737,000 barrels of « n the 


first three months of 1941 


It will take us at least a year, experts 


estimate, to eatch up with her, perhaps 
longer if big business and organized labor 
continue to block new industr methods 
of production such as synthetic rubber o1 
the building of new refineries, lack of 
which caused the oil seare six months ago 


But with the vast resources of Latin 
America and the British E) pire behind 
us, our industrial potential is so great 
that nothing short of annihilation of ow 
factories and communication could keep 
us from eventual total victory. 

Here is the field of the saboteur and the 
fifth-columnist To prevent this poten 
tial from being realized, May 








ne guards, 


AMERICAN-MADE BREWSTER Buffalo 
fighter of the hard-hitting Netherlands East 
Indies Air Force. These planes in the hands 
of the Dutch pilots have already accounted 
for many Jap bombers over the oil rich East 
Indies. (Press Assn.) 


special police, the FBI and eivilians 
; 


everywhere are on the alert to see that 
what happened in France and Norway 


does not happen here. It is necessary for 
victory to keep our mines, factories, and 
shipyards running smoothly so our fight 
ing troops are supplied wit! e tools of 
war, for one cannot exist thout tl 
other 

To protect these \ tal sourees of sup 
ply, Marines are now on guard in Dutel 
Guiana, where es Ov ot the world’s 
_— 


bauxite, in Trinidad, strategically impor- 
tant and rich in asphalt, in Greenland, 
with its eryolite beds, and Iceland and 
and, outposts safeguarding 

the supply lines to England 

American service specialists are build 
ing air fields, railways, tank repair sta 
tions, developing harbors and mines, and 
checking enemy agents in Egypt, Iraq, 
Iran, Burma, Brazil, Venezuela, Ireland, 
and Australia British Marines guard 
the Dutch Caribbean islands of Aruba 
and Curacao, where nearly 10% of the 
orld’s oil is refined. From nearby St 
Thomas, St. Kitts, and Antigua, Marines 
ruard the vital artery of the Panama 
Canal, and keep a watehful eve on Mar 
inique, where are interned part of the 
French fleet, 125 undelivered warplanes, 
and $250,000,000 in French grold 

In the Bermudas and Bahamas, naval 
forees guard our coastal supply lines, and 
in the far Paeifie, Tutuila in Samoa is 
one of our few remaining bases for pro- 
tection and trade with Australia and the 
East Indies 


JAPS ACQUIRE MUCH LOOT 


Yet the war cannot be won by guard 
duty alone, by mere watchful waiting. 
The first two months of warfare have put 
Japan in possession of territory of vast 
strategic and economic value, from which 
she must be driven out. In Malaya she 
has acquired considerable stores of rub 
ber, tin, food, and military goods, while 
local authorities stood in doubt as to 
whether to destroy supplies or try to 
escape with them. 

With the capture of Miri and Tarakan 
she aequired oil fields, although the Brit- 
ish claim to have rendered them as useless 
e naval stores at Cavite. Japan, how- 


ever, stated that she had some wells pro 


good, since she has no refineries in the 


Dutch East Indies to convert crude pe 


troleum into high octane aviation gaso- 
line. And Japan has not enough coal to 
spare for the coal oil derivative which 
German planes use as a substitute. 

With the Philippines she aequired 
rice, fish, iron, chromium, gold, and, most 
important, hemp. Until recently the 
Japanese-inhabited island of Davao pro- 
duced almost all the world’s supply of 
abaca, or hemp material, from which 
most rope and sacking is made. 

The Dutch have started plantations of 
superior yield in Borneo and Sumatra, 
now threatened by the Japs, and a be- 
lated start on a third hemp center has 
been made in the West Indies. Like- 
wise, rubber plantations have been be 
gun or revived in the once-thriving Bra- 
zilian district of Manaos, in Peru, Pana- 
ma, Haiti and Costa Riea, all financed by 
American concerns. , 

But these new sources cannot possibly 
yield a supply until 1943 at the very 
earliest. Meanwhile Japan may capture 
Singapore, and with it control all of the 
rich islands of the Netherlands Indies. 
This is a fabulously wealthy region, ex- 
porting not only such luxury items as 
gold, diamonds, orchids, perfume oils 
and spices, but the very lifeblood and 
sinews of mechanized eivilization: oil. 
rubber, tin. Malaya alone netted a profit 








to the British in 1940 of $625,000 a day. 

The Dutch Islands probably run this a 
close second, and with New Guinea, form 
a reservoir of raw materials, as well as a 
screen from behind which Australia 
could be attacked on a 2,500-mile coast- 
line. With Hong Kong and Manila al- 
ready in hand, Japan could enjoy unin- 
terrupted trade and exploitation in all of 
China, Manchukuo, Manchuria, Malaya, 
Burma, and the Indies. If Iran or Iraq 
should fall, the way would be open to 
Europe; or possibly the eapture of part 
of Australia would furnish a free trade 
route around Africa’s Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Japan thus has a golden opportunity, 
but it is one which she must seize at 
onee, before Russia has Germany well in 
hand enough to turn on her Far Eastern 
rival; before the United States’ industrial 
and military potential becomes an actual 
force and before the far-flung, hard- 
pressed forces of the British Empire can 
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organize and assemble to protect stra- 
tegic points. And she needs all the help 
she can get. For years she has been try- 
ing to talk her neighbors into joining her 
to drive out the white, or European, in- 
terests, and under the slogan “Asia for 
the Asiaties,” inaugurated the “Dai-Toa 
Kyoei-Ken,” or “Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere.” But the clever Chi- 
nese and the wily Malay have not been 
fooled They remembered that Japan 
turned against them and fought on the 
side of European interests in the Boxer 
Rebellion, that the real loser of the Rus 
so-J apanese War was not European 
Russia, but Asiatie China. 

They have not forgotten the seizure of 
Formosa, the hypocrisy in Korea, the 
attack on Shanghai, and the rape of 
Nanking. The recent bombing of de- 
fenseless Manila was no surprise to the 
Asiaties, who know from experience that 
Japan’s real motto is “Asia for the Nip- 
ponese” and that “Co-Prosperity in 
Greater East Asia” means prosperity 
only for the Rising Sun. 


JAP PROPAGANDA DOOMED 


So in spite of Japan’s recent efforts to 
establish control over Inner Mongolia, 
1 semi-autonomous region rich in metal 
ores and raw materials, and _ recently 
more inaecessible to “foreign devils” than 
Tibet, it is safe to assume that her propa- 
ganda of race against race will fail, espe- 
cially while Chiang Kai-Shek fights shoul- 
der to shoulder with newly appointed 
Commanders Wavell and Brett. 

Assuming that the Allies are victo 
rious, as every day which keeps Japan 
out of Singapore makes more certain, 
what will be the outcome of the war? No 
one can answer this with anything more 
than probabilities. It is already certain, 
however, that a wealth of new resources 
will be developed in countries so far un- 
important, notably in Latin Ameriea, 
where mineral resources and new textile 
industries will probably bring unprece- 
dented wealth and prosperity, with ae- 
companying social arts and problems. 
The same may be partially true for parts 
of Africa and Asia beyond the combat 
zone, such as Inner Mongolia and Ka- 
zakstan. Like South Ameriea, these will 
be good lands to visit or work in. 

Within the combatant countries, espe- 
cially the United States, new scientifie 
discoveries must be made to use their 
resources more effectively. Cheap syn- 
thetic rubber, chemical sources for oil 
and alloys, plastic substitutes for metals, 
new uses for surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts such as corn and peanuts, and per- 
haps substitutes for food and textiles, 
such as sugar and cotton, may result, as 
has already proved the ease in Germany. 

This combination of higher wages and 
new conveniences should bring about a 
higher standard of living over much of 
the world not actually devastated by the 
war. But in many lands, the people at 
large will not benefit from these disecov- 
cries if they are used, as the Axis has 
demonstrated they will use them, for the 
comfort of state officials and the military 
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DOG HOUSE DITTIES by Uncle Walter 








“You're my pal,” said Al to Joe. 
“Here’s advice you ought to know. 
Pipes are most acceptable 
When they smell respectable. 


“Women faint and strong men whine 
When you light that wad of twine. 
Try Sir Walter for a while. 
Got that other beat a mile.” 





Joe was smart. He switched and found 
Why Sir Walter’s world-renowned. 

Milder-tasting. Never rough. 
Fragrant, too, in every puff. 


WAY TO KEEP OUT OF THE DOG HOUSE! 


Clean your pipe regularly, and smoke a mild and 
fragrant blend like Sir Walter. The choicest burley 
in the Blue Grass is selected for this grand-smelling 
blend. No wonder it rates so high with the Marines! 


A SURE 








KEEP OUT OF THE 
DOG HOUSE 
WITH SIR WALTER 


Hophane tape 
around lid seals 
flavor in, brings 


you tobacco 100% tt — ‘ : 
| -fresh! aC : 
‘ factory-fresh ’ is -.te ah _ UNION MADE 





— 





Tune t..UNCLE WALTER’S DOG HOUSE! 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT * NBC x PRIZES FOR YOUR “DOG HOUSE” EXPERIENCE 
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FARMERS know that comfortable 
Ss give more and better milk. 
But nobody did much about it un 
til 1906, when young William James 
ind his farmer-father invented a re 
ng stanchion, intended to give 


ows in the stall greater freedom of 
movem t They also built a well 
ghted and ventilated barn with 

crete floors—a new idea in farm 
buildings, 
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classes. China, for example, must be treed trom exploitation 
by foreign investors, Japanese warlords, and profiteering mid- 


die-men who now threaten with hold-up prices the supply of 


vital war materials along the Burma road. 

Finally, there must be fewer trade barriers. As the 26 na- 
tions have already pooled their resources in order to win the 
war; they must continue to work together to preserve a just 
peace and bring a better standard of living and freedom of 
choice for workers who now are transplanted hundreds of 
miles against their will to work mines, factories, or plantations 
by their Axis conquerors. 

Economically, World War II is a struggle to preserve the 
right of the individual to make a decent living in his own 
way. And the problem is no longer local, but international. 
If the Axis Wins, no source of private Income in the world ean 
be secure. And we have learned through bitter experience that 
when one nation is foreed into a depression, all nations which 
hav contact with it suffer. 

If after Versailles, the Allies had helped Germany instead 
of wreaking vengeance upon her; if Japan had worked to im 
prove the lot of the Chinese coolie instead of seeking to en 
slave him, the present mad scramble for materials and protits, 
perhaps even the war itself, could not exist. The world’s great- 
est hope at the end of this war is that economie freedom, and 
not enslavement of the defeated noncombatants, will result 


STRATEGY OF THE WAR 


The strategy of this war is nothing less that the strategy of 
the world. The war started as a European war, when the Ger 
man legions marched into Poland on that fatal September 
more than two years ago, and it is important to remember that 
up until the entry of Japan into the conflict on Dee. 7, 1941, 
date that will live in infamy,” all of the great campaigns 
even Adolf Hitler’s most famous blitzkriegs—have represented 
battles for the dominance of the Continent of Europe. Even 
the campaigns in North Africa have been plainly within the 
European strategical sphere. 

Japan’s attack upon the bag gy States changed the entire 
strategical picture. Not only did it bring into the war on the 
side of the Axis aaiiian they hitherto lacked—great sea 
power; not only did it immediately create in Asia and the Pa- 
cifie new and vast theatres of action, but it immediately and 
emphatically broadened the struggle for a continent the 
struggle for a wotld, and, in effect, made the war between the 


¢ 
t¢ 


hemispheres. 

In this world war the United States and the Western Hemi- 
sphere occupy a dominant and probably decisive position not 
only strategically but by virtue of their productive capacity 
and great war potential. The United States and Western 
Hemisphere do not lie in the active theatres of war, although 
they are not, of course, beyond range of some of the instru- 
ments of modern war. Because of this relative immunity and 
our tremendous resources our factories should be able to out- 
build most of the rest of the world. We should be in real 
truth a great “arsenal of democracy.” 

Strategically, In sO far as any attack upon us is concerned, 
we have the inestimable advantage of the central position. Yet 
it is a sine qua non of this war that if we are to win we must 
carry the war to the enemy; we cannot win it by staying within 
the Western Hemisphere or by defensive measures alone. That 
means we must accept certain strategic disadvantages in ope 
ating around the periphery of Europe and around the out- 
skirts of the various archipelagoes that practically enclose Ja- 
pan’s position in the Western Pacific. 

Our problem, then, is clear; by strengthening and utilizing 
control of deep-sea communications to build up our bases close 
to the enemy, burst into bastions of impregnable defense, and 
then, with the seizure of new bases, to build up salients 


of dangerous offense which eventually will threaten the enemy 


in the East and West with destruction 


PRIMARY AXIS PROBLEM 


And the problem of the Axis is first and foremost t 
stroy the bases of Allied power from which we may strike 
against them and to burst the bounds of Europe and the West- 


dle- 


ern Pacific. 
There are three common denominators of the war in the East 
and the war in the West. First is the United States. By vir- 
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BATTLE OF THE WEST 


In Germanv’s atte 


onquest of Europe Hitler has suffered 


to complete the 


since Oct. 1 his first real defeat in more 

in two vears of war. The Germans in 
the past month have lost the initiative in 
Russia. 


At the same time the British hold the 
initiative in warfare in the West, and 
General Erwin Rommel’s North Africa 
Corps in Libya has been worsted. 

All recent reports from the Continent, 
North Africa and the Mediterranean area 
wree that Germany has withdrawn troops 
Win- 


ter Campaign elsewhere. German forces 


ind equipment from Russia for 


ire concentrated in Bulgaria, opposite 
the border of Turkey. German forees are 
reported in Greece, Crete and the Greek 


Islands. German reinforeeme 


s 


ported en route to General Rommel in 
North Africa. German troops are report- 
ed on the Spanish frontier with staff offi- 
ers filtering throu 


ih to French West 
Africa 


To con plete the domination of Europe, 
Herr Hitler must break the power of the 


Red armies, something he has not vet 





lone. But beear f the strain upon the 
communication system on the 
Continent, subject as it is to British 


bombs and to sabotage and “slow-ups,” 


this probably would not be enough to en 
able Herr Hitler to fashion the “new 
Europe” of which he dreams. 

Sea-borne transportation via the Black 
Sea and the Eastern Mediterranean, at 
least to the ports and railheads of Italy 
and Southern France, seems essential to 
his aim. But that means virtual control 
4 the Mediterranean, or at least of the 
eastern part of it. And if Herr Hitler 
hopes to break beyond the bounds of 
Europe he must n t 


ot onlv do these things, 


he must also conquer Great Britain. 
There are, therefore, three principal fo- 
eal points in the Battle of the West. The 
Russian front is, and will remain, one of 
them. Russia must, if possible, be kept 
going indefinitely with supplies, supplies 
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sent via Archangel, the Persian Gulf and 





India 
The second foeal obviously 
ty Britain It is base from 
which the Allies ean strike directly against 
Cre nv 
| ( ( i Dp \ portant 
é i R Iss eTea 1s 
t ster? \I ri ean suez na the 
i nd Egvpt ist he eld, and it 
ss ess to the Black Sea is 
) ener to tl Re en cle ) re 
é nsport ! Russian raw 
( = y\ st ) i ( rT | rope 
| v B I : ve varrisoned and 
ell equippe ugh her armies at home 
eave 1 » be desire nso far as the 
der Vv ol nel ng 1s ¢o! cerned ) 
il here ir i pie lorees to sé ire the 
Atlar slands un Iceland to the Cape 
Verdes, if necessary. In the war in the 
West, therefore, Russia requires priority 
n equipment, and the Turkish Army and 


e British armies of the Levant and of 


Iraq, Iran and Egypt should be heavily 






ethened wit! materiel and men as 
rapidly as possible 

Japan has just started the blitzkrieg 
conquest she hopes will give her undis 
puted control of the Western Pacifie 
The focal points in the East are clearly 
indicated. Singapore must be held, the 
Chinese armies supplied, and the Russian 
armies kept at least a potential, if not 
an active, threat to Japan. The first 
ships, troops—shipped 
around the Cape of Good Hope or across 
the Pacifie or flown across the Atlantie, 
Africa and India to Malaya. 

e second—aid to China—means keep 
ing the Burma Road open and improving 
its efficiency. This means fichter squad- 
rons and some bomber squadrons in Bur- 
ma and China, with large concentrations 
around Rangoon. And it means land 
equipment for Chinese and Indian armies. 


means planes, 


AID FOR RUSSIA 


The third—maintenance of the Russian 
armies in the East as a force in being 
means continuation of strong Russian re 
stanee in the West and strengthening ot 
the Western armies during the Winter to 
such an extent as to make unnecessary the 
weakening of the Russian Eastern armies 
next Spring. It probably means, as soon 


as possible, the flight ferrying of planes 
to Russia via Alaska and the Aleutians 
It surely means strong holding of the 
Hawatian-Alaska-Aleutian bases by the 
United States and the development from 
those bases of gradual raiding and other 
aggressive operations against Japan. 

Strong outposts of American power es- 
tablished at the tip of the Aleutians might 
lead eventually to combined American- 
Russian use of the Kamchatka base at 
etropavlovsk and to full participation of 
Russia in the Eastern conflict, though at 
the moment one of the main objectives in 
the Battle of the East must be to keep the 
Russian strength there in being. 

It is evident that the strategy of the 
two theatres is interlocking and depen- 
dent; one cannot permanently be given 
clear priority above the other, although 
at times either theatre may demand pri- 
ority. 





SO PUT YOUR BEST 
FACE FORWARD! 


Brother — look around you. 
You've plenty of competition 
these days. Where one uni- 
form sidled up to the town 
belle a year ago, there’s a 
dozen now. 

You have to be on your toes— 
you have to be at your best. 
So never make the mistake of 
using imitation blades in your 
fine Gem Razor. Insist on 
genuine Gem Micromatic 
Blades—the super-keen, pre- 
cision-made blade that’s 100% 
efficient in your Gem Razor— 
and on your face! 


MITROMATIC 


LADE 
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From she Editors Desk 


A NEW ORDER: War has brought many 
changes throughout the Corps and THE 
LEATHERNECK is not excepted. At present 
writing the magazine is undergoing certain 
changes; by next month many more changes 
will be evident. First, all detachment 
news is now subject to censorship and ap- 
proval at its source, with few exceptions. 
For those correspondents whose material is 
not officially approved, we ask their close 
thought in preparing their work. No infor- 
mation that in anyway could be construed as 
restricted material should be included. 

We on the staff here go over each item care— 
fully but being far removed from various 
detachments it is sometimes difficult to 
determine that which is considered re- 
stricted. So you correspondents can help 
us and the Corps by being particularly 
careful in selecting your material. 

Second major change in this month's 
magazine is the beginning of the magazine 
within a magazine----GIST. GIST is the 
result of a carefully worked out plan to 
give our subscribers a monthly digest of 
the news. We believe there are many 
subscribers who do not have the oppor— 
tunity to follow the rapidly changing news 
front as we do. We think that GIST will 
satisfy a demand for news of the world. We 
are giving the section a Marine Corps and 
war action slant. Your comments and sugges— 
tions on our attempt will help us to make 
GIST more helpful. 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: The main article 
this month, “America's Task," is a MUST for 
every Marine, we believe. It's the story of 
our war with Japan and included in this 
article is every scrap of information we 
could secure on Japanese weapons and troops. 
We think the pictures will prove particu- 
larly beneficial. Our hats off to the four 
staff members who spent long weeks (with 


plenty of overtime) working on this article. 
See you here next month. 
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in the easy opening tin. The oils and 
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INE \ K y ITH the war short of two months old, the United States Marines 
ta have already emblazoned their creed of readiness into the hearts of 
LINE) the American people. Another brilliant page has been added to our 
a glorious history. Wake Island and Midway Island will be sung to genera- 
- tions to come. 
(NE) The Leatherneck will endeavor in every possible way to keep abreast of 
Ime developments. Added this month is GIST, a monthly summary of the war 
ae news in condensed fashion. Our pages will be filled each month with every 
O., Jr available scrap of information about Marines and their activities. To that 
[NE) end we pledge ourselves. 
INE With the large shifting of troops that the war necessitates, the arrival 
i of your monthly copy will probably be delayed. Have faith with us. Remem- 
INE) ber that our biggest job is getting your magazine to you as quickly as possible. 
INE 
> Each month we have made a plea to you Marines to keep us informed 
Je of your change of addresses. We again make that plea. Our Corps is grow- 
= ing, our circulation lists fatten each day; our job of circulating the magazine 
_ to the thousands of Marines stationed over the world becomes increasingly 
7. 2 difficult. But we can get the magazine to you and your buddies each month 
HIP) with your help. 
Just keep us informed of your address. 
E) After each change of station, drop us a penny postcard with your new 
R address and we'll rush you your copy. 


If you are not getting your magazine now, chances are we do not have 
your correct address. Drop us a postcard or fill out the blank below. 








INE 

- ) Keep Up With Marine Corps Activities Through The Leatherneck. a 
Mi 2) &.. 
atc Keep Us Informd of Your Address. t 
AINE 

INE 

ird G 

[NE 

M 

MM) 

INE) — 

HIP) THE LEATHERNECKE, 

yMM l Magazine of the the U. S. Marines, 

MM) Marine Barracks, 

HIP) 8th and Eye Streets, S. E., Washington, D. C. 

_ Please change my address to correspond with the one given below. 

INE) 

MCI) Name 





le E ‘ Street or Unit yn e p n : | é 
.( ‘K Place oF 
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